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How Standard Oil Induces Office and Factory Employes to Help Build sails 
Will We Co Hog-Wild Again in This Present Boom?—By Saunders Norvell 


Winter Sports Craze Creates New Markets for Goods from Many Industries 


THE CONSTANT GLARE OF REFLECTED LIGHT 


IN THE SNOW FIELDS of the frozen 
north, the constant glare of reflected 
light takes its toll in emphatic mea- 
sure. There, where the icy wastes turn 


even the sombre light of the polar 


sky into blinding reflections, a man’s 
safety is the forfeit if he fails to guard 
himself against glare. 

Here in the heart of the civilized 
world, the toll that glare exacts is 
less dramatic, but no less relentless. 
“Reader's squint,” eye fatigue, and — 
frequently — headaches are the price 
we pay for reading printing on papers 
which reflect light. Against this source 
of glare, research now offers the pro- 
tection of modern printing papers 
whose colors and surfaces have been 
designed to absorb light. 


ADDING READABILITY TO 
PRINTED PIECES 


Among such papers, Kleerfect and 
Hyfect have been the most thor- 


oughly tested and the most widely 
accepted. For, though they cost no 
more than just printable papers, 
their neutral colors and soft surfaces 
are the results of exhaustive tests 
made to determine the exact shade 
of white and the type of surface 


These microphotographs of the two sides of Kleerfect and 
Hyfect show that for practical purposes both sides are alike 
. making possible printing results which in the past 


have been attainable only with the most expensive stocks. 


which would best modify dazzling 
light and minimize reflections. And 
their printing qualities combine so 
many desirable characteristics that 
there 1s practically no job on which 
they cannot be used with economy 
and pleasing results. 


CUTTING PRINTING COSTS 


In addition to freedom from glare 
these qualities are: identical print- 
ing surfaces on both sides, remark- 
able strength, correct ink affinity, and 
high opacity. 

If you are a publisher or an adver- 
tiser and have not seen examples of 
the added readability which Kleer- 
fect and Hyfect can bring to your 
catalogs, mailing pieces, and adver- 
tisements, write our advertising office 
in Chicago. For estimates proving 
how much Kleerfect and Hyfect can 
save you on your present printing 
costs, call on your printer. 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 18 NOT PRINTED ON EITHER KLEERFECT OR AYFECT 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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= Tahe off the whishers tt 


... we know you! 


Our collective Santa Claus, we salute you! 


You brought us this year a circulation in- 
crease of 33%, from 750,000 to 1,000,000. 


You brought us a bigger sackful of ad- 
vertising linage than we ever had before 
... 46% bigger than last year. 


You heaped our advertisers’ stockings 
with the orders that their hearts desired. 


You played—in short—the Santa Claus 
par excellence . . . but now take off the 
whiskers, folks. We know you! 

You are just a typical American-Home- 
reading family. You live your livesin... 
plan your dreams around ... spend your 


DECEMBER 15, 1936 


. A HOME. That home, 
and all that goes with it, is your first and 
abiding interest. 


money on 


Is it any wonder you have been so good 


to us? We edit—and our advertisers 


advertise in—a magazine that talks your 


THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 


language, deals with your interests. A 
complete, practical, usable home maga- 
zine... and nothing else. 

Merry Christmas, American Home fam- 
ily! And Happy New Year, American 
Home advertisers! 


ee 
|: Seana Mis 


America’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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Eastern Air Lines have found their current newspaper cam- 


paign too productive As Ed Sullivan pointed out recently in 


Sixty. Eastern Air Lines executives, rushing to Miami for a 
compat nference, had to travel by train. . . All planes were 
ided with cash Customers 


A dozen not-too-old men sat down in the offices of Kimball, 
Hubbard & Powel, New York advertising agency, early this month 
to adopt a Constitution for the United States Chin Golf Associa- 


tion Those who were not elected offcers became members of 
the rules (or Constitution) committee 
The air was filled with expectancy. Here was an old task 
task which every man (and many a woman) performs with 
fair regularity almost every day—suddenly transformed into 


game of skill and precision. Shaving began to assume Olympic 


Proportions 


Hartford Powel had written the rules and called the meeting. 


Mr. Powe! has an English cavalry style mustache and therefore 
was penalized 12 strokes. The rest of the gathering, however, 

ld play and boast freely—and did. The boasts ranged from 
54 to 212 strokes per shave. It was estimated that par for the 


average course would run around 89. 


Joseph Susca, president of the Italian Barbers Association of 
New York, and therefore a “professional,” seemed to corrobo- 
rate this As we remember, Herbert Jaques, former president 
t the United States Golf Association, did, too 


At any rate, Mr. Powel was elected president; Lee H. Bristol 
of Bristol-Myers Co., vice-president, and Edwin H. Schiffer of 


Lee & Schiffer, Inc., distributor of Rolls razors, secretary 
nd treasurer It was planned to widen the rules committee 
(which at that time consisted largely of newspaper and mag- 


azine men) to embrace various Gillettes, Mennens, Gems and 


It was planned, further, to publish the rules in illustrated 
booklet form (10 cents each for 25 copies down to 514 cents 
each for 1,000,000), and to organize a ladies’ auxiliary to be 
known as the United States Shin Golf Association. The gentle- 


men were not sure whether ladies shave only their shins, but 
thought the name would go well with chins. 

The rules consist of a preamble, nine definitions, 11 rules and 
some supplementary references to etiquette. The object is to 
make oneself presentable in as few strokes as possible, with 
standardized penalties for scrapes, cuts, visible uncut hairs and 
dried soap on the ears. A face is deemed presentable when it is 
“in condition to be willingly kissed by the wife and/or sweet- 
heart of the competitor.” 


Rule 6 stipulates that “the face must be fairly struck at with 


the cutting edge of the razor, and not pushed, scraped or spooned.” 
Section 3 of Rule 9 says that “blades may be changed as often 
as the player wishes during a round, but he is not permiited, 
under penalty of disqualification, to shift from one make of 
razor to another after the player has teed off.” 


One aspect of etiquette is that “priority in the bathroom shall 
be given to the head of the household or other masculine bread- 
winner.” 


Antipodean Hamburgers 


We become more and more convinced that the sun never sets 
on American opportunism. 


Jacob H. Barker, Jr., used to do pretty well selling “sound 
installations” for movie theatres, for Electrical Research Products, 
Inc.. subsidiary of Western Electric. He is about 45 now, dig- 
nified and persuasive and perhaps a bit “‘scientific.” His brother, 
Fowler W., of Chicago, is secretary of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America. 


Some four years ago business called Jake Barker to Sydney, 
Australia. Among the Americanisms which he failed to find 
there were hamburger emporia. 


Mr. Barker pondered their absence. Until then he had had 
just a normal healthy interest in hamburgers. But suddenly he 
found himself with a divided allegiance. RPI, of course, was 
all right . . . but what about hamburgers for Australia? 

Perhaps he reasoned that the Australians are British, the British 
are beef-eaters, and hamburgers are simply shredded beef (with 
certain fixings). 


At any rate, before he left he had started a hamburger shop 
there. 


The business grew. A couple of years ago Jake Barker decided 
to go back to Sydney, run the business personally, and become 
a full-time and permanent hamburger man 


A friend of ours got a letter from him the other day (with 
“literature’’ enclosed). There are 86 hamburger shops in Syd- 
ney now, said Jake, and eight of them are his own. His are 
known as “Hamburger Joe's.” 


Hamburgers are only one of Jake Barker's services. “Juicy 
cuts of steak” (we quote from a leaflet), hot dogs, fried egg rolls 
are some of the others. “Cleanliness is our watchword,” and 
we will deliver free of charge.” 


House Organ Editor Cuts Loose 


Editors of many house organs, wearily pressing the middle valve 
down in response to executive mandates and turning out the 
same old blah, will gaze enviously at Editor Robert Newcomb’s 
happy lot. For that darling of Fortune (the goddess not the mag- 
azine) is editor of The Pica Rule, “the occasional house mag- 
azine’ of Blanchard Press, New York. As such he writes pre- 
cisely what and when the spirit moves him to. Then his remark- 
able bosses print it, adorned with tasty photographs 


The latest issue of The Pica Rule appears “in sheep's clothing,” 
disguised as “Sum-Klass Komments” of the Sum-Klass Mfg. Co., 
000 Broadway. “Komments’” is “regularly prepared, in plenty 
of time so that its dateline should not seem ridiculous, and sub- 
mitted by the editor to roughly 19 different executives and near- 
executives, none of whom has the faintest idea of what is involved 
in the production of a magazine, few of whom have sufficient 
literary intelligence to dictate a decent letter, and all of whom, 
when requested to pass upon ‘copy’ for some intangible known 
as company policy, refuse to distinguish between reading copy 
for accuracy and just reading copy.” 


Among the features of the issue are not one but two editorials 
by President Uriah Heep which employes are advised to read “in 
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Many manufacturers believe that they 
can become national advertisers only by 
spending large sums of money. This is 
not true. National advertising should be 
regarded in terms of noughontn terms 
of. the markets and business opportu- 
nities that people represent. So forget 
the popular fallacy of the dollar mark and 
think in terms of National Geographic 
Magazine and those first-million families 
of America who respect and read it, and 
read it again. Then let this be an invita- 
tion to those manufacturers who feel 
the need of national advertising but 
fear its cost. 


This one Magazine is a national market 
in itself. Between its covers delve the 
best customers in every American town 


TO BECOME 
ONAL ADVERTISE 


azine — a Complete Market | in 
— gives small budgets National Sig) 


ce 


with more than 100 white families. Here 


are loyal attention, true interest, active 
desire, and the means to satisfy all three. 
Here are the right people who will read 
the right message about the right prod- 
uct. Here are direct sales, inquiries, 
public acceptance, and dealer influence. 
Here are more than a million readers 
who influence other millions. 


National Geographic Magazine offers you 
a national circulation in excess of one 
million, a rate that enables you to do 
consistent advertising at low cost, and 
provedly effective merchandising sup- 
port at the point of sale. 


Why not discuss how to become a 
national advertiser at low cost with a 
National Geographic representative? 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE ¢ Washington, D. C. 
Sell the First Million First 
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the spirit that they get it for nothing anyway and if they don’t 
like it, they know what they can do.” Believing that others will 
appreciate President Heep’s stirring and trenchant remarks on 
“Looking Forward,” SM reproduces them: 


We face the threshhold of another epoch in Sum-Klass his- 
tory, which, if we note, as we should, the trend of the times, 
should be more important than any other threshhold, let us say, 
in the last 20 years, but let me remind my readers that, bright 
as things seem, it is not wise to so much as to for a moment 
cast a look too far into the future, as this will alter the perspec- 
tive and thus render whatever construction which has been done 
in the past null and verd, and further, we are trying to build 
upon a solid rock of foundation as opposed to a house founded 
upon the sand, for what shall it profit a man, as the writer said, 
if he loses his soul? 


“Dictated but not read. (You said it! Editor.)” 


A feature article is introduced by the editor of “Komments” 
thusly: “We are indebted for this article to Mr. John H. Hackoff, 
with whose business achievements nobody but himself is familiar. 
He is a nephew of the Chairman of the Board . . . Recently 
he has joined our Happy Family, and is now getting away with 
murder in the Cashier’s Department. We print everything he 
writes, always, because we have to. We don’t, however, have 
to read it.” 


In the “Keyhole Kommentator” department of the magazine, 
“Hither and Thither in the Home Office,” are such tid-bits as, 
“who stole Vice-president McCabe’s car from in front of his 
house the other night? It was the finance company .. . 
President Heep is changing the name of his new yacht to the 
‘Priscilla.’ His wife’s mame is Marie. His daughter's name is 
Clara. Ours is Robert. What's yours? Get the point?” 


Yes, indeedy, we do get it, Mr. Newcomb. And we think you 
are doing a wonderful work of service in stimulating the team- 
work and esprit de corps (not corpse, Ha-ha) of the loyal em- 
ployes of good old Sum-Klass Mfg. Co. Would that all house 
organs were as full of peppy, inspiring messages as yours. 


The hour is growing late, and we haven't time to quote any 
more ofthe zingo pieces from your storehouse of wisdom. Nor 
can we reproduce any of the lovely pictures, except the one over 
there. However, we feel sure that you, and the Blanchard Press, 
of 418 W. 25th Street, N. Y. C., would be tickled silly to send 
a copy of “Sum-Klass Komments” to anyone who asked. 


(Note from Editor Newcomb: When you say them words 
“tickled silly,” smile, pardner.) 


Filled Day Equals Filled Order Book 


To help salesmen build a balanced selling day is part of the 
sales manager's plan at the Wm. O. McKay Co., of Seattle. As 
evolved it applies to selling automobiles, but it may be readily 
adapted to fit any type of business. Under it no McKay repre- 
sentative is allowed to run wild during any part of the working 
day. It consists of these points: 


Plan your day the night before. 

Make ten contacts a day. 

Make at least two appraisals a day. 

Make at least two demonstrations a day. 

Call five old owners. 

Call new owners sold within the last three days. 
Re-visit all prospects “hanging fire.” 


Pe ee PP Pe 


8. Use at least an hour of time making contacts and appoint- 
ments. 

9. Bring at least one prospect to the plant for a tour of 
inspection. 


Each salesman is asked whether or not he has followed this 
schedule. The idea is not startlingly new or sensational. Yet it 
gets results. 
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How a Non-Fashion Editor Helped to Change Styles 
—Why These Popular Magazines are so Influential— 


EW PEOPLE are likely to classify 
Macfadden Magazines as style pub- 
lications. 


Yet no magazines have done more to 
influence American fashions, in the broader 
sense, than these publications which owe 
their vitality to the Macfadden Editorial 
Technique. 

Glorifying health as he has all his life, 
Bernarr Macfadden’s Technique has warred 
on padded, stuffy costumes of yesterday. 
Bodily freedom, it has always urged, means 
better health. It has spoken for the out-of- 
doors, for sports. 


Fashion authorities no longer penalize 
people—no longer make smartness uncom- 
fortable. Contrast today’s modes with those 
of a few years ago. Observe our present 


freedom in dress, the sanity and comfort 
of simplified attire. 

Directly and indirectly the editorial 
pages of all Macfadden Magazines — in 
words and pictures — have helped lead the 
way to sensible living, of which dress is an 
important part. 

The Macfadden Editorial Technique is 
exclusive to Macfadden Magazines. It has 
imitators, yes, but they copy the form, not 
the spirit, which has made these magazines 
so vital to their readers. It has swayed mil- 
lions. Today, as always, it is opening new 
vistas for forward-looking people. 

Some credit the success of the Macfad- 
den Technique to an uncanny ability to read 
the future. But Macfadden contends that 
the flood of letters from readers taught him 


This EDITORIAL TECHNIQUE 
NFLUENCED {AMERICA’S (CLOTHES 
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how to edit closely to human needs. Today, 
as always, his personal mail is enormous. 
His contacts with people are amazing. 

You see evidence of this intimacy with 
the public in the application of the Mac- 
fadden Editorial Technique to each of his 
publications. All are “service” magazines, 
pointing the way to a fuller, better life, 
answering problems, as exampled by True 
Story, Macfadden Women’s Group, Physi- 
cal Culture—each is unique in its field. 
Liberty, too, was purchased by Macfadden 
because he felt it would respond admirably 
to the particular Editorial Technique of 
the Macfadden family of magazines. 

More and more advertisers are sensitive 
to the ever-increasing vitality of Macfad- 
den Magazines—and the high responsive- 
ness of Macfadden circulation. These qual- 
ities give every advertiser who uses them 
a greater appreciation of their selling 
power and their importance today in build- 
ing volume sales. 


This series of advertisements is sponsored by Physical Culture, the first of the family of Macfadden Magaznies 


LIBERTY - TRUE STORY - MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - PHYSICAL CULTURE - PHOTOPLAY - THE DETECTIVE GROUP 
New York * Chicago * Boston © San Francisco ¢ Detroit ¢ Toronto ¢ Montreal 
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SUNDAY CIRCULATION 


L, case anyone still thinks 
of The Des Moines Sunday Register 
as covering Des Moines’ 160,000 peo- 
ple only, we should like to point out 
that if The Des Moines Sunday Reg- 
ister had not ONE reader in its city 
of publication, it would still have more 


than 250,000 Iowa circulation! 


This great state newspaper 
gives more than 47% coverage of all 
Towa homes . . . converts a whole 
state into a single “SALES CITY” of 
2,470,939 people ... at lowest mil- 


line rates in Iowa.* 


*For 20 cents a line additional Des Moines Sunday 
Register advertisers can use either The Des Moines 
Register (morning) or The Des Moines Tribune 

(evening). 
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250 Per Cent Increase in 


McGraw-Hill Survey Shows 87% of Manufacturers Developing 
New Products or Redesigning Old Ones. 


RAMATIC evidence of the real underlying faith of 
nee men and industrialists in the future of 
America is being furnished by the records of product 
development now coming to light. Even when the pro- 
duction and sale of capital goods had almost come to a 
standstill, the employment of engineers, research men, 
laboratory workers and product designers was being 
stepped up throughout our industries. And these men 
have been developing new materials, new machines and 
new methods which a reawakened Industry is seizing, to 
push the American standard of living to new high levels. 

Here is the picture as it is viewed |by two McGraw-Hill 
editors whose intimate contact with what is going on in 
product development permits them to appraise the trends 
and evaluate the possibilities that lie ahead. 


NEW MATERIALS AND NEW METHODS SPEED 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCT REDESIGN 


Research laboratories and engineering de- 
partments have been working at feverish 
heat. The urge to create new things be- 
came more intense while general business 
was bad, and the best brains of science, 
research and product engineering have 
G.A.NORDENHOLT been bent to the task. According to the 
ieee annual surveys that have been made by 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING, 1932 was 
he low point in product design activity. Every year since 
then, there has been a steady increase in the number of men 
employed at this work. 

The figures for 1936 as reported by 315 leading manu- 
facturers representing practically every field of metal prod- 
uct design show about 2% times as many product design 
people now employed as in 1932. And 87% of the reporting 
manufacturers stated that during the past twelve months 
they have developed new products or redesigned old ones. 

Let us examine some of the new things with which Industry 
and its product designers must reckon. We can sketch the 
most significant and fundamental ones rather quickly. 

Developments in materials include new molding plastics, 
new stainless steels, low-cost alloy steels that require no 


t 


heat treatment to give them high strength, fibrous glass that 
can be woven into cloth, synthetic glass that is flexible and 
more transparent to ultra-violet rays than is ordinary glass, 
synthetic rubber that is oil-resistant, and new lacquers and 
porcelain finishes. 

New machine tools exhibited for the first time at the Cleve- 
land Exposition late in 1935, made many shop executives 
gasp. Automatic machines capable of producing parts two or 
three times as fast as the older machines, metal cutters and 
grinders that can turn out parts to an undreamed-of accuracy, 
new machine tools of greater flexibility and ease of control, — 
these have opened up great possibilities for the design of prod- 
ucts hitherto believed uneconomical to produce. 

Similar progress has been made in electrical parts and de- 
vices. New motors and controls, far more reliable and compact 
than their predecessors, and electronic controls that make 
possible uncanny automatic machines and operations, — all 
these offer new and tempting ideas to product designers. 

In processes we note that stainless steels can now be welded 
satisfactorily and economically. There is chemical rust-proof- 
ing, as well as new methods and applications of electroplating 
with nickel, cadmium or chromium. 

All this means that there is now, and will continue to be, 
a growing stream of new products, new equipment, new 
machinery that renders older ones obsolete, at a more rapid 
pace than in the past. It means that never before has such 
a sales opportunity been presented to those who have new 
materials, new products, new methods to present to Industry. 


1932 


The great increase in number of product designers, research workers, 
experimental engineers, and draftsmen during the past five years can 
mean only one thing — expanding business is using more 
and more expert help in production. 


THE TIME IS RIGHT. ..THE NEED IS EVIDENT. ..THE MONEY IS AVAILABLE . 


Leth Kebuild Umerica! 
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Product Design Activity 


Manufacturers of machinery and other equipment are put- 
ting forth their maximum efforts to bring their products 
abreast of the latest developments of science, and to produce 
them economically. Therefore they are eagerly scanning their 
business papers and the advertising pages which give them the 
answer to the universal question ‘‘What’s new?” 


THE ELECTRON TUBE—A NEW TOOL TO SPEED 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Out of the laboratory and into the factory 
have come a host of new products and 
materials, but none stirs the imagination 
like the electron tube. This is the device 
which has made possible the radio as we 
know it today. But the little glass tube in 

KEITH HENNEY ©UF household radio receivers, has gradu- 

Editor ated from its kindergarten days. Today it 

Electronics bids fair to become a factor in nearly all 

industry, and to be responsible for the creation of new 
industries. 

For industry in general now finds that it can make use of 
electrons in motion, and thereby gain new economies in pro- 
duction or new accuracies in qualities and gradings. The 
“electric eye,’ as it has become rather generally known, 
makes it possible to route packages around a plant according 
to size, weight, color or shape. Products may be sorted, 
painted, heated and dried,— automatically, silently and effi- 
ciently. Machinery and processes, like welding, can be con- 
trolled more effectively than by the most skilled human hands. 

No longer are these electron tubes delicate glass affairs 
giving only a few hours of service before they break down. 
Today they are made of metal, engineered to give thousands 
of hours of trouble-free service and to handle power in terms 
of hundreds of kilowatts if required. They are in every sense 
of the word, a commercial product. 

Besides its obvious applications to the operation and con- 
trol of industrial machinery and processes, the electron tube 


Behind the scenes in a television studio where a program 
is actually being broadcast. 


is a vital factor in at least on2 future industry which is ad- 
mitted by experts to be almost at hand. That is éelevision, 
the commercial and home possibilities of which are yet en- 
visioned only by some of the advanced thinkers in our most 
progressive business organizations. The transmission of fac- 
simile pictures by wire and by radio is likewise coming 
into more general use. 

Here then, is a new factor in industry—itself a brand-new 
industrial market. Just as the development of gears and gear- 
ing made possible the most amazing advances in machine 
design, the electron tube seems destined to revolutionize elec- 
tric control. In the manufacture of electron tubes and their 
application to industrial equipment, a new group of techni- 
cians, designers, engineers and production experts are be- 
coming industrial buyers. They constitute a new market for 
many industrial products — both materials and machinery, 
— a market which the forward-looking manufacturer must 
cultivate and educate with intensive advertising directed to 
the men in this new industry. 


ASS production — a term very nearly in general disrepute during the depression — is once 

more achieving its rightful place in the American economic system. In plain English it means 

more products for everybody at lower cost. It is achieved by using the proper combination of the 
most efficient tools and materials that American inventive genius can devise. 

The sale of products, like their production, is also susceptible to mass production methods. In- 

dustrial advertising has proved itself one of the most effective tools in the manufacture of sales, 

It spreads information, educates prospects, creates desires and releases the salesman’s time for 


the all-important job of closing sales. 
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Everywhere... 


Farmers are 
driving to town 


() V W HEELS—on fast wheels—that’s 
the way the modern farmer shops. He 
takes his pick of many towns. His choice 
is governed by the nature of the mer- 
chandise he seeks. All leading brands 


are available to him—if he wants them. 


Does he choose yours? That’s a job for 
your advertising. In Farm Journal your 
sales messages are read by 1,300,000 
modern farm families surrounding 
every trading center in the United States. 
They are intensely interested in this 


modern magazine because it is the only 


one written from the farmer’s view-  ; 5 th t Counties 
point that is delivered to R.F.D. mail A Seeeeeet.. 


boxes 4 days after it is edited and goes 


to press. Because it reaches so many 


worthwhile farm families so effectively, 


Farm Journal belongs on every Dayton Trading Area 


National Advertising List. 


Within these five counties are 16.309 farms 
with more than 70.000 consumers whose 1936 
income tops that of last year by 11%, and 
whose immediate purchases are expected to 
far exceed those of the past several years. 


If vou have distribution in Dayton and in 
one or more of the secondary centers, your 
product is now available to farmers through- 
out the entire Dayton area. Their attention 
and that of 5.000.000 other consumers sur- 
rounding every trading center in the United 
States, can be foreefully directed to your 
product through Farm Journal. 


Further information regarding this or 
other trading areas will be gladly supplied 


BELIEVED IN FOR 59 YEARS upon request. 
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_. Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending December 15, 1936. 


The surprise 
decision 
handed down 
9 - —" on December 
OK’s Price-Fixing 7 » ts 

preme Court, 

upholding the 
fair trade acts of Illinois and California, will have far- 
reaching consequences. By unanimous decision permissive 
authority is given to producers and wholesalers to fix by 
contract with retailers the resale price of goods with trade- 
marks or brands. 


Supreme Court 


@ e@ ee Fourteen states now have similar laws. New 
York's Feld-Crawford law, for example, which was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the New York State Court of 
Appeals, contains in its crucial provision language identical 
with the Illinois law which the highest court now has 
approved. 


@ e@ e Associate Justice George Sutherland, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the court, held that the Illinois statute 
permitted the producer of a trade-marked article to main- 
tain the valuable good will quality in his products against 
injury resulting from price-cutting by some of his retailers. 
The opinion was careful to point out that the decision was 
not applicable to goods which bore no brand or trade- 
mark. 


2 e J 
fixing by contract did not constitute legislative price-fixing 
which would have the effect of denying to the owner of 
property the right to determine for himself the price at 
which he will sell. The Illinois act, Justice Sutherland 
stated, contained no element of compulsion. 


The decision stated that this permissive price- 


nndaad ‘ L y L ogys3 o te / 
LISPIP OF [he LO0d wii OF a l¥vdde- 


e @ @ The own 
marked article remains with the producer, Justice Suther- 
land held, notwithstanding that the commodity has been 
transferred to a retailer. This good will may be subjected 
to attack from “unfair competition,” he said, when the 
sale of the branded goods is made at less than the price 
fixed by the owner of the brand. 


@ e e That there will be far-reaching consequences 
may be inferred from the reported comment made by 
Frank L. Weil, counsel to the New York Retail Dry Good 
Association, when informed of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. “There'll be hell to pay!” he exclaimed. “It means 
that if I sell goods to you I can stipulate the resale price 
in a contract, and any third person knowing of that is 
bound by it. . It knocks out loss-leaders, and will revo- 
lutionize department store and all retail practice.” 


e* @ @® 
are: 


Probable trends set in motion by the decision 


1. Other states will quickly pass similar laws. 
2. Further impetus will be given to passage of a Federal 
law. 


Ww 


Private brands will be pushed by those retail units 
which have heretofore featured nationally advertised 
brands as loss-leaders. 
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4. Small independents will welcome the decision, and 
will push more aggressively the advertised brands. 


5. Selling will become increasingly selective. 
6. Advertising by manufacturers—and tie-up advertising 


by their retailers—will become increasingly important. 
Good point-of-sale merchandising and display will be 
essential to successful bucking of private brand aggres- 
sion by the large retail units. 


Are Your Sales 
of Credit Men, cov- 


Up 17%? 
ering the month of 


October, showed total net sales of 542 manufacturers up 
more than 17% over the same month last year. Of 15 
industries covered by the survey, all except food products 
have increases ranging from 4.3% for chemicals and allied 
products to more than 38% for iron and steel. Stone, 
clay and glass products and machinery each had gains ex- 
ceeding 30%. The same survey showed that the total net 
sales of 1,146 reporting wholesalers increased about 15%. 


A joint survey by 
the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic 
Commerce and the 
National Association 


@ @ e The American Federation of Labor seems to 
have mixed feelings about the flood of dividend payments 
and increased wage scales. They appreciate the latter, but 
in their monthly survey they emphasize that those wage 
increases so far announced have been far less in total 
amount than the dividends declared in November. And 
then they go on to pound on their familiar thesis that 
one 5 to 10% increase this year is not enough. “We must 
plan for a progressively rising wage level that will eventu- 


: a 
Estimated Consumer Income for Next Six Months | 


CANADA 


LEGENO 


* { KEY TO FIGURES 
\ St Upper figure: Cnn 
Yr — : 
- 7 — ‘ Lower eure 
BROOK MIRE INCOME MAP v. S. mcome } 


During the next six months consumer income will be 21% 
better than for the same period last year. according to the 
most recent estimate of the Brookmire Economie Service. It 
will be 35% better than the average of the same period in the 
last three years. The area of black, representing districts where 
Brookmire considers sales prospects to be best, becomes a little 
larger with each succeeding month and the in-between territory 
marked “fair” or “poor” is becoming restricted. Major cities 
which are given the highest rating include Akron, Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Camden, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Ft. Worth, Grand Rapids, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 
Miami, Milwaukee, New Orleans, Oakland, Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Ore.), Providence, Richmond, Rochester, San Antonio, Seattle, 
Spokane, Washington, Worcester and Youngstown. 
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DIVIDEND PAYMENTS INCREASE RAPIDLY 
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Each dollar sign represents $100,000,000 of dividends paid by 

600 companies in August, September and October. Dividend 

payments have increased steadily since 1933. In November, 

1936, not shown on this graph, taken from the Monthly Survey 

of Business of the American Federation of Labor, dividends 
exceeded any previous month in history. 
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ally create production for a comfort living standard. That 
industry can eventually pay the comfort wage is unques- 
tioned, for, provided distribution of income is equitable, 
capacity operation of our industries will in itself create the 
wealth necessary to pay it. Steps toward this goal must 
come progressively.” To create what the A. F. of L. 
calls the capacity production living level at today’s prices 
would require an income of $3,623 for every family in the 
United States. 


@ @ e ‘This would be $1.77 per hour for a 40-hour 
week, with steady work throughout the year. Some skilled 
workers have already reached this level. For the vast ma- 
jority, we must count on steady upward progress, striving 
first to lift all to the minimum health level.”’ 


Railroad equipment 

r Ind buying is the out- 

Heavy ustry sede example of 

the advance made in 

Inereases recent weeks in 

heavy goods. The 

three months ending 

November 30 saw an increase of more than 150% over the 

corresponding 1935 period in rail and track accessory 

Orders. To find equally large bookings for freight cars 
and locomotives one must hunt back to 1929 figures. 


@ e@ e@ Still another indication of the progress being 
made by basic heavy industries is found in the trend of 
foundry equipment orders which at the end of October 
stood at 174.4—or approximately 75% above the average 
index for the base years 1922 to 1924. 


@ @ e Last week the steel operating rate rose to 
76% of capacity, which is not only a new high for the 
year but a high point since the Spring of 1930. 


@ @ e@ That 425,000 new homes may be built in the 
United States during 1937, an increase of some 60% over 
1936, is the prediction of William C. Bober, head of the 
Johns-Manville Statistical Research Department, which will 
appear in the January statistical issue of The American 
Builder. He also mentions one totally unpredictable cir- 
cumstance which may have a bearing on the volume. of 
construction, when he says, “In case fear of inflation should 
become a much more pronounced factor than at present, 
this figure of 425,000 houses may become much higher as 
cash seeks refuge in real estate.” 


@ @ e The Johns-Manville study shows that in the 
first nine months of 1936 home building was most active 
in cities of from 2,500 to 10,000 population. In those 
cities there were about 4,000 homes built per million 
people, whereas in cities above 100,000 the average was 
roughly 2,000 homes per million people. 
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@ e@ e November statistical figures make for pleasant 
reading by business men. The business index rose to a new 
peak for the recovery. Commodity prices displayed notable 
strength. Buyers found it increasingly difficult to get 
prompt deliveries of many items. Dividends declared, ac- 
cording to the New York Times compilation, reached the 
staggering total of nearly one billion dollars, which was 
not only much more than double the same month a year 
ago but actually represented a new high mark for all time. 


e e@ e Not all big business men are opposed to the 
Social Security Act. P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., speaking to a conference 
of business men on current trends in industry, pointed 
out that individual companies which must sell their prod- 
ucts On a competitive price basis should not be expected to 
act alone, for if they do they handicap themselves against 
competitors who do not. 


@ @ e@ Quoting Mr. Litchfield: “The Social Security 
Act both provides an opportunity for and imposes an obli- 
gation on business to cooperate with government in making 
the legislation an effective means of meeting the social 
problems connected with unemployment and old age. 
Business has not shown those qualities of statesmanship 
which should have led it to work out a technique for 
dealing with the situation in advance of volitical action. 

. Compensation insurance stimulated the whole safety 
movement and made factories safe and workers more safety- 
minded. It is not at ali unlikely that sound social security 
legislation may have a similar result. 


e e e “As the cost of unemployment—both in 
terms of human suffering and economic loss of production 
—is realized we should be determined to work toward the 
stabilization of industry and the maintenance of continuous 
employment as a matter of national interest. It is when 
industry fails to recognize tendencies in the direction of 
social change that fantastic schemes take root. Their evil 
consequence can be avoided only by working out sound, 
statesmanlike ways of eliminating the dangers they are de- 
signed to meet. 


e@ e e “Actually and sensibly, unemployment insur- 
ance as well as old age pensions should be included in 
the cost of production, just as wages, interest, depreciation 
and such items as fire and theft insurance. Neither a single 
company nor industry can, however, carry the burden alone. 
The problem must be met, and can only be met, on a 
national scale and must have the sanction of the govern- 
ment. Therefore, I believe that the Social Security Act 
of last year, although imperfect in some of its details, is 
an important step forward.” 


e@ e ethe U. S. Department of Agriculture says that 
the outlook for 1937 farm income is a ‘continuation of 
the upward trend of 1933 to 1936.” Farm cash income 
for September—the most recent month for which figures 
are available—was $760,000,000, the highest for the cor- 
responding month since 1930. Incomes from sales jumped 
16% over last year. Government payments were only 
$6,000,000, compared with $57,000,000 last year. Farm 
income in the 12 months ending in September was $7,694,- 
000,000 compared with $6,757,000,000 in the 12 months 
preceding. In addition to this farm income the govern- 
ment estimates that nearly one-third of the farm operators 
did some work away from their farms for pay, and that 
earnings from such work probably increased the cash in- 
come of farm operators by a sum well over one billion 
dollars. 
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Mammy’s Boy and 
the Girl Friend: 
Al Jolson tries out 
a gag with his 
wife, Ruby Keeler, 
for audience. He 
goes on a new Rin- 
so and Lifebuoy 
air program De- 
cember 22 over the 
Columbia network. 
This is the third 
ether period spon- 
sured by Lever 
Brothers. Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan is 


the agency. 


Brushes Up: (Above) Victor W. Fitch 
is made sales promotion mgr. of Pro- 
Phy-Laec-Tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 
He will have charge of tooth and toilet 
brush sales. He joined the company as 
assistant to the s. m. in 1931. 


Double Duties: Jim Don- 
nelly, former sales promo- 
tion mgr. of Bastian-Morley 
Co., Ine., Laporte, Ind., is 
awarded the new title of 
s.m. However, he will con- 
tinue to supervise ads and 
sales promotion. 


Switches Sponsors: (Below) Jessica Dragon- 
ette, radio singer, after many years on the air 
for Cities Service, goes over to Colgate-Palm- 
viive-Peet. Her program, replacing the current 
“Come On, Let’s Sing!” will plug Palmolive 


soap beginning January 13. It will be in one ot. 
Columbia’s choice spots, 9:30 to 10:00 every 


Wednesday evening. Benton & Bowles will 
contrive the commercial announcements. 


Who 
AM I 


KPO sm 


Mystery Man: California Conserving 
Co.’s C-H-B products are on the Pacific 
Coast Red Network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. A_ guessing game, 
“Who Am 1?” is a feature of the show, 
with prizes for correct answers. The first 
week’s mail brought more than 10,000 
letters—each with two labels from C-H-B 
condiments. The masked _ gentleman 
above was snapped in a San Francisco 
grocery. His appearance there tied-in 
with the radio program. 


Frank R. Coutant, research director of 
Pedlar & Ryan, New York, was elected 
president of the American Marketing As- 
sociation—the new association formed 
through the merger of the American 
Marketing Society and the National As- 
sociation of Marketing Teachers. For the 
past year he headed the A.M.S. John 
J. Karol, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, was elected treasurer; Albert Har- 
ing, Lehigh University, secretary. High- 
spots of their convention on page 988 


rey ival of NR * 


if NRA could be made prac- 
ticable and could be enforced, I 
would be in favor of it. Our in- 
most of the 
provisions of the 
former code.”—E, S. Phillips, pre-- 
Devoe & 


dustry is following 


trade practice 


ident, Ravynolds. 


would have had 
the same industrial 
progress that we have enjoyed in 
the past if manufacturers had been, 


“] wonder if we 
measure of 


to any appreciable degree, freed 
from competition?” —Thoma- H 
MelInnerney, president, National 


Dairy Products Corp. 


CCORDING to apparently 
rumors, an at- 
tempt will be made during the 
coming session of Congress to 
revive NRA, in part at least. The 
seemingly best Washington opinion 
is that no attempt will be made to re- 
vive the complete NRA but that cer- 
tain facets may be singled out and le- 
galized through new legislation or a 
constitutional amendment or both. 


well-founded 


What do you want for your industry? 


Does Business Want a New Version 


of NRA? Company Presidents Reply 


Views expressed here by a group of well-known chief executives 
show that there is by no means a state of general agreement 


between industries of different character concerning a possible 


SALES 


MANAGEMENT invites opinions of other executives on the question. 


How do heads of American industry 
stand on NRA? Are any parts of it 
worth saving? Was it helpful while 
it lasted? Has it been missed? Mar- 
ket Research Corporation of America, 
through Percival White, president, 
went to the presidents of leading cor- 
porations for their answers, selecting 
men who were with their industries 
and companies before, during and 
after the codes. 

The subject has been given addi- 
tional timeliness through the proposal 
made by the board of directors of The 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


tion for a voluntary agreement among 
the merchants of the country on a 
four-point program covering relations 
with the consumer, the government, 
employes and producers. 

This proposal, which provides for 
the drafting of model state laws cov- 
ering hours and wages, would strive 
for proper relations between manu- 
facturers, retailers and consumers by 
outlawing advertising abuses, decep- 


tive labeling and retail sales below a 
minimum of net invoice cost except 
under special conditions. 

The proposal of the N.R.D.G.A. is 
believed to have been prompted by 
the success of San Francisco merchants 
in continuing their own NRA after 
the national Blue Eagle was killed by 
the Supreme Court decision. 

No association of manufacturers has 
followed the lead of the large retail 
merchants, although numerous indus- 
try groups have gotten together on 
fair trade practice agreements with the 
cooperation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The viewpoints expressed to Market 
Research Corporation of America by 
leading manufacturers indicate that 
there is no unanimity of agreement, 
but the editors of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT believe, after studying the reac- 
tions, that there is a decidedly friendly 
feeling toward the major objectives 
of NRA—and that the criticisms apply 


there should be no element 

of fair trade practice. machinery 

limitation, or questions involving 

the suspension of the anti-trust 

act. . . . —R. W. Johnson. presi- 
dent, Johnson & Johnson. 


| 


Wide W dd 
“Based on my experience with NRA, 
I thoroughly disapprove of it... . 
With respect to trade practices, I feel 
a great deal could be done to im- 
prove competitive conditions. a 
E. T, Cunningham, president, RCA 
Manufacturing Co. 


“The operation of the voluntary code 
in force in our industry has been so 
satisfactory that we would prefer to 
continue under it rather than under a 


formal code provided) by Federal 


left, is chatting with C, L. Bardo, past- 
president of the National Association 


F. W. Lovejoy, president. East- 
Kodak Co. (Mr. Lovejoy, at 


‘of Manufacturers.) 


far more to the former administration 
of the law than to the major aims. 

But let these company executives 
speak for themselves. They were 
asked for their views in the light of 
their experience in- operating under 
NRA codes and what has happened to 
industry since the Supreme Court de- 
cision. The specific questions asked 
were: 

Do you now approve or disapprove 
of NRA? 

If you have special opinions on either 
the labor provisions (maximum hours, 
minimum wages, child labor, collec- 
tive bargaining) or trade practice 
rules (misleading advertising, selling 
below cost, false billing, commercial 
bribery, coercion), we would like very 
much to have your particularized 
VIEws. 


Modified NRA \cceptable ? 


Would you favor the return of a 
modified NRA law which would 
(within the Constitution) permit the 
setting up and enforcing of any pro- 
visions which you may consider bene- 
ficial to your industry ? 

If it were necessary to change the 
Constitution, would you favor doing 
so? 


First, we will present the views of 
R. W. Johnson, president of Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 
who definitely favors governmental 
control of hours and wages. 


uP . | believe that it is entirely 
proper for maximum hours and mini- 
mum wages to be set, for child labor 
to be outlawed, for collective bargain- 
ing to be guaranteed, and for meth- 
ods of unfair competition to be out- 
lawed.” Ward Melville, president, 
Melville Shoe Corp. 


“For four years I have been devoting 
a great deal of my time to the promotion 
of the idea that the Federal Government 
should control hours—and probably wages. 

“I recommend a constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing Congress to take such 
action, and I would then favor the six- 
hour day and 30-hour week for most in- 
dustries; a seven-hour day and thirty-five- 
hour week for a few of the more backward 
industries—with the understanding, how- 
ever, that they would go to the six-hour 

and thirty-hour week within a year 
I also recommend an eight-hour day and 
forty-hour week for the few very backward 
industries, which I should give very re- 
luctantly, and with the understanding that 
within six months they would go to the 


seven-hour day and within a= yea 


A sharply contrasting view- 


point came from the he id or one 

of the largest manufacturers of 
| 

ericultural machinery. He says 


that at no time did _ he approve 
of NRA: that he does not 


favor the return of a modified 


NRA and that he definitely believes 
that competition — ‘the keener, the 
better, coupled with education, will 
make all the progress the human race 
can assimilate; at least it always has.’ 

The president of another machinery 
company operating in a different field, 
inclines to agree with Mr. Johnson 
that some degree of Federal regulation 
would be desirable. He says: “First, 
our industry was benefited by the op- 
eration of NRA; full benefits, how- 
ever, were not achieved because of 
lack of enforcement of the code. The 
benefit came from the various con- 
cerns in the — being able to sit 
around a table and legally agree to 
eliminate the bad practices that pre- 
vailed. Some concerns did not coop- 
erate, and there was no disposition on 
the part of the authorities to compel 
them, but by and large the NRA was 
beneficial. 

“With that experience we will answer 
the third question you asked us. We 
would favor some set-up by the govern- 
ment that would take the place of NRA, 
including the elimination of bad trade 
practices, as mentioned in your letter. As 
to the necessity of change in the Consti- 
tution to bring it about, I am not at this 
time willing to commit myself. 

“If industry is to have the benefit of 
something similar to the NRA there would 
probably have to go with it some benefit 
to labor, and reasonable hours and wages 
must necessarily be a part of the program. 
I put emphasis on “reasonable,” and 
industry must through organization and 
representation protect itself against any- 
thing unreasonable. The great question is, 
what is reasonable? There should be a 
responsibility placed on labor organizations 
as to carrying out contracts, elimination of 
outlaw strikes, and some accountability as 
to the distribution of funds collected from 
members.” 


The Viewpoints of Devoe & 
Raynolds, RCA and 
Eastman Kodak 


E. S. Phillips, president of Devoe 
& Raynolds Co., sees no reason for 
NRA. He says: “Our industry under 
the NRA codes received very little 
benefit, if any, because of lack of en- 
forcement. The industry today is fol- 
lowing most of the trade practice pro- 
visions of the code, as well as the 
wage and hour provisions of the code. 
If NRA could be made practicable 
and enforced, I would be in favor of 
it, but I believe the Robinson-Patman 
Bill has answered a great many ques- 
tions involved in NRA.” 

F. W. Lovejoy, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Co., has found, like 
Mr. Phillips, of Devoe & Raynolds, 
that industry can do its own policing. 
He says: “The code of the photo- 
graphic industry under NRA, pro- 
vided, in addition to the legal pro- 
visions required, only stipulations as 
to minimum wages and maximum 
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“I think NRA should concern itself only 
with hours and wages, and that questions 
of fair trade practices, ete., should be 
taken care of by the Federal Trade Com- 


mission, . . .”-—Richard N. Greenwood, 
president, Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


hours. There were no trade practice 
rules of any kind. By reason of the 
very simple character of this code, 
there were no disputes or contro- 
versies, and the cost of administration 
was very low. 


“Following the Supreme Court decision, 
the photographic industry adopted a vol- 
untary code, continuing the same provi- 
sions as to minimum wages and maximum 
hours, and this code was reconsidered from 
time to time by the signatories—consisting 
of most of those companies which were 
parties to the original code. The volun- 
tary code is still in operation without 
change. 

“The operation of this voluntary code 
has been so satisfactory that, so far as we 
are concerned, we would prefer to con- 
tinue operating under it rather than under 
a formal legal code provided for by Fed- 
eral Law.” 


E. T. Cunningham, president of 
RCA Manufacturing Co., makes the 
following brief summary: “Based on 
my experience with NRA, I thor- 
oughly disapprove of it. NRA at- 
tempted to legislate and regulate two 
separate fields, namely, labor and 
trade practices.’ Then, he elaborates 
upon his decision in the following 
words: 

“With respect to trade practices, I per- 
sonally feel that there is a great deal that 
can be done to improve competitive con- 
ditions but I feel any attempt in this di- 
rection is useless until the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Congress definitely decide a 
policy for or against the anti-monopoly 
and trade restraint laws, namely the Sher- 
man Law and the revised Clayton Act and 
Federal Trade Commission legislation. 


We cannot have industrial codes to regu- 
late trade and competitive practices at the 
same time that the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts are in force. 

“Past sentiment in Congress seems to be 
strongly in favor of strengthening and en- 
forcing all anti-monopoly and trade re- 
straint laws. Business today cannot, even 
under Federal Trade Commission auspices, 
agree to outlaw many types of bad trade 
practices in view of those laws upon the 
statute books. 

“The business approach to codes and 
trade practice legislation is pretty generally 
influenced by selling price considerations. 
Before business gets into another turmoil 
like NRA it would be better first to ob- 
tain a clear statement of governmental 
policy and the will of the people with re- 
spect to competition. 

“With respect to legislation on matters 
of maximum hours, minimum wages, etc., 
sO many important economic factors are in- 
volved that I find myself at a loss to know 
what the real objective of this country is 
with respect to such types of legislation. 

“It seems to me that any Federal law 
must apply uniformly throughout the 


country. Does the Congress and do the’ 


people want a uniform wage in the North 
and in the South, in the large city and in 
the small town? Can such a minimum 
wage be economically and fairly enforced? 
There is an excessive amount of public 
talk about the evils of child labor, when 
as a matter of fact that situation is prac- 
tically non-existent in industry. The ques- 
tion of wage and hour legislation must be 
viewed from the economic effects on the 
Price structure, its effect on the relation be- 
tween costs in this country and in foreign 
countries with respect to the country’s pol- 
icy on foreign trade. 

“With respect to all this type of legis- 
lation, as a business man, I am prepared 
to accept the laws which the majority want, 
but I would like to have something defi- 
nite that would be fairly enforced and not 
the continuous confusion of what policy we 
are to follow.” 


Government Regulation Is 
Desirable, Says Ward 
Melville 


Ward Melville, head of the Mel- 
ville Shoe Corp., believes that regula- 
tion is necessary and that power of 
regulation must be centralized in the 
Federal Government. 


“In my opinion, some understanding be- 
tween the units of any one branch of trade 
or industry as to general non-competitive 
items is desirable and it is my hope that 
it may be affected. Whether this should 
take the form of a general grouping of 
codes or authority such as was contem- 
plated under NRA or of a_ voluntary 
agreement among the units in any particu- 
lar group, is open to question, and I have 
formed no opinion. In view of the proba- 
bility that there would be difficulty in get- 
ting constitutional sanction for govern- 
ment interference in a broad way, I in- 
cline to the belief that the group principle 
would work out best. 

“In any such general agreement only 
basic items of general application should be 
provided for. I believe that it is entirely 
proper for maximum hours and minimum 
wages to be set, for child labor to be out- 
lawed, for collective bargaining to be guar- 
anteed, and for methods of unfair compe- 
tition to be outlawed. One of the faults 

(Continued on page 1057) 
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Manufacturers Report Striking Increases 


In Quotas, Advertising, Salesmen, for ’37 


ALES and advertising executives 

are planning for a busy and 

prosperous 1937, according to 

SALES MANAGEMENT'S annual 
survey of marketing plans, just’ com- 
pleted. 

Two weeks following the election 
the editors went to 500 company 
officers and sales executives with their 
questions about next year’s plans, and 
the replies showed even greater op- 
timism than in the 1925-1929 era. 

Sales budgets are coming in for 
healthy increases, the majority of 
companies are increasing their sales 
forces, new territories are being 
opened up, old ones will be worked 
more intensively, and eight out of 
every ten will increase advertising ex- 
penditures. 


1. Do you expect a dollar increase 
in your volume in al ~s~ Oe 
much in percentage? 

98.6% answered “Yes.” 
1.4 aa ac “™~o6. 

The expected increases would seem 

to average around 25% 


6.77% expsct an increase of 1to 9% 

28. Sb ilies ie 
ond: ws 

ae < SS! eee 

es” - ™ “ “more than 50% 


71.4% to Increase Sales Force 


Replies were received from such di- 
versified companies and industries as: 
General Foods Sales Corp., National 
Enameling & Stamping Co., Mantle 
Lamp Corp., General Plastics, Inc., 
Skelgas Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Powers Regulator Co., Mennen Co., 
Yawman & Erbe Mfe. Co., Victor Add- 
ing Machine Co., The Lowe Brothers 
Co., Warren Telechron Co., Morton 
Salt Co., American Laundry Machine 
Co., Berry Brothers, Inc., Southern 
Dairies, Inc., Pepperell Mfg. Co., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Bridgeport Brass Co., Hamilton 
Watch Co., American Brass Co., Stick- 
ney & Poor Spice Co., Warner Broth- 
ers, Coopers, Inc., The Autopoint Co., 
Gisholt Machine Co., Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., Celluloid Corp., Flintkote 
Corp., A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Hansen 
Glove Co., Union Fork & Hoe Go., 
Dr. Pepper Co., Waters-Genter Co., 
General Electric Co. (Specialty Div.), 
Formfit Co., Hammond Clock Co. 
(Organ Div.), Johns-Manville Sales 
Corp. 

Among the many companies which 
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6% sa: id fi ‘st quarter 1937 
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How Much Will the Companies Surveyed Increase 
Their Advertising Budgets in 1937? 


adve:tising appropriations would increase 1 to 9% 


10 “19” 

20 “29° 
30 “39 
40 “49" 


more than 50“ 


anticipate an increased volume of 20% 
or more are Coopers, Inc., Advance 
Aluminum Castings Co., Ampro 
Corp., Gisholt Machine Co., Cenol 
Co., Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Cellu- 
loid Corp., Hamburger Distillery, Inc., 
Sun Glow Industries, Inc., and Auto- 
point Co. Many others, with antici- 
pated increases running up to 50%, 
asked SALES MANAGEMENT editors not 
to use their names. 


2. Are you planning to merease 
your sales force? If as Ag by 
what percentage? 


said * oy tg 
38 4 “No.” 


3 


71.4% 


The average increase in sales force 
will apparently be in the neighbor- 
hood of 20%, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing breakdown: 


10.9% will increase sales force from 1 to 9% 
3k Eels i re * yy mo” lU6B 
63" * = igs ** more than 20‘ 


To Work New or Fallow Fields 


3. Are you opening « any new terri- 
tories? ... Or dev elo ping old ones 
which were not worked intensively 
during the depression? 

Only 16.7% of the company execu- 
tives said they had no plans for either 
opening new territories or greatly in- 
tensified development of old ones. 

47.2% will open new territories. 
66.7" “ develop _ terr tories 
which have lain fallow. 

Many are planning to do both. 
71.4%, you will remember, are plan- 
ning additions to their sales forces. 


4. How will your appropriation for 


advertising and other forms of sales 


provrotion for the first quarter of 1937 
compare with the same period of 
1936? 

“Greater” said 79.1%. 

“Same, said 16.9%. 

“Less” said 1.3%. 

“Don’t know” said 2.7% 


Advertising budgets, it would seem, 
are being upped equally as much as 
sales quota figures; 56% of the in- 
creases are for more than 20%. 

Executives were also asked where 
they believed next year’s best sales op- 
portunities would be found. 


Fair Picture of Fundamentals 


The answers, as might be expected, 
cover a wide range of territory. We 
are summarizing the replies, but we 
do not advance the figures as being in 
any way conclusive evidence of sales 
plans, since the respondent compa- 
nies are not necessarily a fair cross- 
section of all industry. The list is, 
we believe, sufficiently large to be a 
fair cross-section so far as sales quotas, 
sales forces, and advertising appropri- 
ations are concerned, since these are 
common denominators, but on the 
other hand, not all companies sell in 
export markets or to institutions, to 
mention only two fields where our 
samples may not have been balanced 


properly. The mentions, by percent- 
ages, were: 

Industrial centers. .... SST eee ere ae 
CN eee ote cad cee mera 12 
I NN os ora oa nn giana mana wee 11 
Heavy equipment industries.......... 10 


Farm and small town................ 
Export (especially Canada & S. America) 
. ae eee at 
OE ar ed ee 

Building construction..... 

ae 

ree bie oth a = 
Transportation ............ 
SOE os cc cewnagdanes 
Automotive industries. . ; 
I oh eg Sa ee lee oad 
ES oo cl genta og aaa serealne eee 


NNKYY Ree ViVi 


C. N. Cahill, general manager, The 
Autopoint Co., struck a popular chord 
when he said, ‘““We demand increases 
in all sections; although business is 
good (better for us than at any time in 
history) we believe it is only about 
50% of what it will be by 1940.” 
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“Selesso” Helmsmen: (Front row, 
left to right) G. W. Bingham, refin- 
ery representative; C. E. Hermey, 
sales representative—Esso ambassa- 
dor to 8,000 non-selling employes; 
O. W. Humphrey, chairman of the 
central committee for “Selesso” ac- 
tivity. (Second row) E. B. Graham, 
Edwin Leech and Fred Hoerl, re- 
finery representatives. (Last row) 
In the middle, L. M. Sanborn, edi- 
tor of the Esso Refiner and sec- 
retary of the committee. Left and 
right, Harry Blake and D. J. Hau- 


enstein, refinery representatives. 


Esso Starts to Organize 50,000 


Non-Selling Employes as “Salesmen” 


N recent years—particularly in the 
last six months—domestic mar- 
keting units of Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) have begun to de- 

velop the possibilities of their 50,000 
employes as an auxiliary “sales force.” 

Humble Oil and Refining Co., the 
Standard’s Texas affiliate, introduced 
the trend three years ago with a 
“Booster Club” among its 11,000 em- 
ployes. After Humble started, the 
idea spread spontaneously — without 
headquarter’s promotion—throughout 
the various units of the four companies 
comprising The Esso Marketers, that 
is, the Standard Oil Companies of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Louisi- 
ana and the Colonial Beacon Oil Co., 
but it was not until May of this year 
that the present organization had its 
formal inception at the New Jersey re- 
fineries. 

This activity is called ‘‘Selesso.”’ It 
is intended to embrace all the 8,000 
employes of the three New Jersey re- 
fineries, in Bayonne, Linden and Jersey 
City, the refinery and sales department 
at Baltimore, and refinery and sales 
peojle at Everett, Mass., in the Boston 
area. About 1,000 of these are now 
enrolled. 

Operating entirely by voluntary co- 
Operation and development of “‘sales 
consciousness’ among the employes, 
and not through “pressure” or rapid- 
fire contests or large incentives, the 
plan already has brought consistent in- 
creases in number of employes par- 
ticipating and in amount of products 
sold. It has also brought consistent 
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Any large organization has in its factory and office workers 


a sales force of great potential power. Standard Oil is show- 


ing how effective these members of the business family can 


be in sales building. 


This plan is creating a tremendous 


volume of direct sales and developing hundreds of leads. 


increases, month by month, among em- 
ployes actively engaged in it. 

In the three New Jersey plants, for 
example, Owen W. Humphrey, coor- 
dinator of the ‘‘Selesso” activity there, 
told SM the number of employes par- 
ticipating rose from 329 in July to 
396 in August, 534 in September, and 
604 in October. In these four months 
the gain was consistent in all three 
plants—from 206 to 349 at Bayway, 
89 to 182 at Bayonne, and 34 to 73 
at Eagle. 

A total of 1,103,400 gallons of 
motor fuel and 27,970 gallons of 
motor oil were sold through the ef- 
forts of these employes in this period, 
Mr. Humphrey said. Other accom- 
plishments included 208 Essoheat con- 
tracts at an average of 2,000 gallons, 
or 416,000 gallons; 128 Essoburners; 
240,000 gallons under commercial 
Essoheat contracts; 21,150 gallons of 
kerosene; 254 charge accounts; 148 
oil changes. 

Twelve cases of Flit and 10 barrels 
of road tar; 10 barrels of industrial 
naphtha and 19 cases of Esso motor 
oil; Atlas tires and tubes, spark plugs 


and batteries, and other products, were 
included. 

All were “new business’’—the re- 
sult of the work of the employes in 
“talking” the products of their com- 
pany, at every possible opportunity, 
to friends, acquaintances, relatives, and 
the people with whom they do busi- 
ness. 

Early last year, Mr. Humphrey ex- 
plained, the manufacturing and sales- 
people decided there should be closer 
cooperation between them, for their 
mutual advantage. The manufactur- 
ing people requested that a salesman 
be appointed to work full time in de- 
veloping sales consciousness and sales 
efforts among the people of the three 
New Jersey plants. The sales repre- 
sentative appointed was C. E. Hermey. 

Mr. Humphrey, a personnel execu- 
tive, became chairman of a central 
committee for the activity. Other 
members were L. M. Sanborn, editor 
of the Esso Refiner, a monthly tab- 
loid newspaper for employes of the 
three plants, and Mr. Hermey. 

Mr. Hermey’s first job was to get 
acquainted with the 8,000 people of 
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the plants. He met department heads 
and foremen and addressed employe 
mectings. He listened to suggestions 
and complaints from employes . 
Why didn’t the company build a serv- 
ice station on Ave. Q? Why didn’t 
it push motor oil more strongly? And 
sO on. 

In Esso, as in other companies, 
there had not always been complete 
understanding between the sales and 
manufacturing divisions. The manu- 
facturing people could not “'see’ 
some of the things the sales division 
was doing. Some of them felt that 
—because the other fellow’s pasture 
often looks greener—they could make 
good salesmen themselves. 


At the annual conference of man- 
agement and employes in May of last 
year, R. T. Haslam, Esso Marketers’ 
sales head, brought out these points 
and suggested a program to tie-in with 
the 8,000 potential salesmen in manu- 
facturing at the three New Jersey re- 
fineries. 

This program, which became ‘'Sel- 
esso.”” Mr. Humphrey said, was in- 
tended to be more specific and prac- 
tical than merely to cause the em- 
ployes to say, “Hurrah for Esso prod- 
ucts'’’ The employes were given 
product and sales instruction. (The 
program has been “plugged’’ con- 
sistently ‘n the Esso Refiner.) And 
they were given incentives in the form 
of honor insignia, coupon books for 
Esso Marketers products, and merchan- 
dise awards. 


“Selling” Employes the Plan 


Each applicant received a_ small 
working folder, which outlined the 
purpose of the plan—"'to create more 
business for the refineries, through se- 
curing more customers for the sales 
department’’; which listed the sales 
aids enclosed in the folder, and de- 
scribed performance awards and the 
point basis, varying with the amount 
and value of the products, on which 
the awards would be given. 


It was emphasized that “‘Selesso is 
not primarily a sales contest,” but that 
awards will be given every employe 
whose efforts result in sales of certain 
company products or services.” 


Sales aids include cards for “timely 
tips,” for introductions and for credit 
applications. The “timely tip’ card, 
covering every type of sale except 
service station, is filled out by an em- 
ploye who has a prospect for an oil 
burner, for fuel oil, a commercial ac- 
count or a prospective Esso dealer. 
The introduction card is for prospec- 
tive new cash customers at service sta- 
tions, comprising lubrication, batteries, 
tires or whatever. The credit applica- 
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tion (usually involving a larger total 
volume, if the “risk” is good) is for 
credit prospects at Esso stations and 
dealers. 

When an employe gets a cash 
service station prospect, he retains the 
stub of the card, and instructs the 
prospect to have the card filled out 
at the station and signed by the dealer 
or station operator. He then must 
make another contract with the new 
customer to obtain the card from him. 
With credit applications, the card is 
three-fold. The employe retains the 
stub, a second part goes to the plant 
Selesso headquarters, and the third 
goes to the New Jersey Sales head- 
quarters of the company. 

The “‘timely-tip” card also is three- 
fold. On the third part the district 
sales manager is instructed to report 
the result of his call to Mr. Hermey. 
Dates must be filled in on each section 
of each card to stimulate prompt 
follow-up. 

There are three ranks of progress 
in the Selesso program. They are 
called the “Try Club,” “Fly Club,” 
and “Sky Club.” (These names were 
chosen in a contest among refinery 
employes, for which the winner re- 
ceived $25.) 


Honor Clubs Spur Effort 


To enter the “Try Club” an em- 
ploye must have 10 points. The low- 
est number of points for any transac- 
tion is two. This is given for lubri- 
cation, oil change, or fuel oil renewal. 
A tire sale brings 5 points, an oil 
burner, 15. Points for acquiring new 
Esso dealers range from 25 to 100, ac- 
cording to gasoline volume done by 
the dealer, and similar bases are em- 
ployed for gasoline and fuel oil con- 
tracts with industrial accounts and for 
lubricating oil contracts. 

A “Try Club” member receives a 
pin bearing the word ‘“‘Selesso’”’ on a 
silver background. 

To gain the “Fly Club’ one must 
have 75 points. This employe then 
has the choice of a coupon book, for 
purchases at service stations, or a 
merchandise prize—both worth $5. 


“Sky Club’ membership requires 
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150 points, with service station pur- 
chases or merchandise awards worth 
$10. As a member continues to get 
more points the respective prizes are 
repeated. Both the “Fly” and “Sky” 
clubs also have distinctive pins. 


Membership in each club has in- 
creased consistently, Mr. Humphrey 
showed. On June 15, for the three 
plants, there were 57 in the “Try 
Club,” 5 in the “Fly Club” and 2 in 
the “Sky Club.” On July 31, the 
respective figures were 112, 9 and 4; 
and on September 30, 156, 14 and 8. 
By October 31 they had risen to 179, 
17 and 11. The gains have been made 
by all three plants. 


Most of the sales have come from 
“timely tips,’’ but use of credit appli- 
cations and introduction cards has 
grown more rapidly: For the three 
plants in four months the ‘timely tips” 
showing was: July, 433; August, 
587; September, 854, and October, 
1,069. Credit applications in these 
months were, respectively, 128, 200, 
321 and 430; and introductory cards, 
37, 61, 105 and 168. 


Develops Latent Sales Ability 


There are many more men than 
women at the refineries, but both men 
and women have been active. One 
girl has qualified for the coveted “Sky 
Club” membership. 


“We have avoided pressure and 
hullabaloo,” Mr. Humphrey said, “‘be- 
cause we want to get the employes into 
the program sanely and permanently. 
Participation is entirely. voluntary. 
The discipline and alertness required 
are self-imposed. We have found that 
usually a man or woman is not much 
interested until after the first sale. 
Then interest and ability both begin 
to improve. 

“Some of the refinery people want 
to get into the sales department. They 
are being given the chance to show 
what they can do.” 


There is still plenty of room for 
development, but the Selesso idea, 
with the help of organization and 
stimulation, is percolating through the 
refinery personnel. In addition to the 
central committee, each plant has a 
committee which works on policies and 
means of projecting them. Local com- 
mittees do much of the work, and in 
each department of each plant a man 
has been appointed to ‘‘boost’’ the 
program. 


“In addition to increasing the com- 
pany’s volume in a variety of products 
and services,” Mr. Humphrey con- 
cluded, “our employe-salesman plan 
has enabled us to win a lot of cus- 
tomers that we had never been able to 
reach before.” 
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Radio Station WMBH of Joplin, 
Mo., recently installed $5,000 worth 
of Western Electric high-fidelity trans- 


mitting equipment. The call-letters 
evidently stand for We Mean Business 
Here. 

As the story goes, Mamma Robin 
laid four beautiful sky-blue eggs on 
four successive days and Papa Robin 
said: ‘Nice goin’, Gal!” On the fifth 
day, however, she laid a white egg, 
speckled with brown. Papa Robin de- 
manded: “What's a-goin’- on here?” 
To which Mamma Robin replied 
coyly: “I just did it for a lark.” 

* * * 

Railway Express should advertise: 

“Ten shipping-days till Christmas.” 
% * * 


“Overcoat leadership, established by 
quality and style . . . proven by value.’ 
Headline. Came the yawn! 
x * * 


You may now add the word “‘love”’ to 
your telegrams without extra charge. 
As the Missus says, from her cot in 
the hospital: “We are canceling our 
account. Love.” 

i 

There’s a bit of martinet in all mi- 
nor executives. Rules, for instance, 
like “No personal packages wrapped 
after four o'clock” and ‘Money 
changed between 11 and 12 a.m. or 
between 3 and 4 p.m.” The type of 
mind that will work for practically 
nothing, if you give him a uniform 
and a whistle. 

* * # 

In modern slang, a “heel’’ is far 
down the social scale, but there’s a de- 
gree even beyond that: a /ow heel. 

* * & 

Elbert Hubbard used to say there 
was nothing new under the sun or a 
harem skirt. Darned if Al Browdy, 
ad manager of Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, didn’t come through with 
some “tinted nails.” 

x * # 

“A Committee is a group who keep 
minutes and waste hours.” —Impres- 
sions, And do you remember that 
definition of a Board? Long, wooden, 
and thick. 

a 

The rocketing success of Reader's 
Digest, our finest exponent of what 
the French call precis writing, ought 
to answer that hardy perennial, long 
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vs. short copy. Copy is long because 
the writer is not suthciently skilled to 
compress his message into a few, hand- 
picked words. It is not merely long 
copy, but /ong-underwear copy. 
ok o* ok 
Slogan for Fruehauf Trailer: The 
Warehouse on Wheels. 
x ok * 


I have learned to tell an interne 
from a soda-jerker. The interne car- 
ries a stethoscope in his coat pocket. 

“Advice to the shop-worn”’ is a pat 
pre-Christmas headline by Esquire. 

* * 1K 

Tip to music lovers: Be sure to hear 
RCA Victor's electric phonograph, 
designated by the model-number R-99. 
Here is reproduction of recorded music 
so breath-taking in its realism that you 
almost see the musicians turn the pages 
of their scores, almost see the resin 
sift in a fine mist from the strings of 
violins, violoncellos, and double-basses. 

* * * 

It will be strange if Young & Rubi- 
cam fail to capitalize the reasonable 
accuracy of the Gallup poll in the re- 
cent election. Dr. Gallup is in charge 
of research for Y&R. 

* * * 

Brand-name for a dyspepsia tablet: 
“BURPS.”’ 

* * * 

“Giants in the Air’ is the title of 
the best short history of that amazing 
youngster, the radio industry, I have 
ever read. Copies may be had by ad- 
dressing N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia, and mentioning The Scratch- 
Pad. 

* * * 

Neat headline on a Bass moccasin 
ad: “A miss that’s good for many 
miles.” 

x * * 

I’m old-fashioned enough to believe 
that the primer-simple layouts and 
short, telegraphic text of Boraxo are 
good advertising and good selling. 

* ~*~ * 

There is no ‘candid camera” shot 
so frank as an X-ray. 

* * &* 

This department recently called at- 
tention to the time-service rendered 
hourly by WOR. Les Hamilton, ad 
manager of Western Union, tells me 
it is really a triple play—from the 
U. S. Naval Observatory at Washing- 
ton, to Western Union at 60 Hudson 
Street, Manhattan, to WOR _ at 
Newark, through a system of master- 
clocks and synchronization too com- 
plicated to go into here. Incidentally, 
Western Union established the first 
nation-wide time-service in 1877 when 
the time situation in this country was 
a mess. 


No, Spike; whisky advertisers never 

stagger their schedules. 
* * * 

“Stick "em up!” says Eveready Pres- 
tone in Astomotive Merchandising. 
Eveready Prestone is $2.70 per gallon. 

* * * 

Merle Ostrom, promotion manager 
of The Binghamton Press, says their 
town has a dentist named _ Ivory. 
Further, that Dr. Ivory used to be 
Mayor of Binghamton. I hope the 
good doctor has not lost his pull. 

. 2 +. 

Let The Scratch-Pad be among the 
first to wish you a Merry Christmas, 
according to your own definition. | 
wish that I might reach out and take 
each of you by the hand, and tell you 
that. A Merry Christmas and a simply 
swell New Year. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Du Pont Plans Defense 
of Word “Cellophane” 


Undismayed by adverse court deci- 
sions regarding its right to the exclu- 
sive use of the word “Cellophane,” 
the Cellophane Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., “will 
carry on its Cellophane selling and ad- 
vertising activities without change 
while contemplating further legal pro- 
cedure,” according to a du Pont execu- 
tive following a conference of the 
sales and legal departments of the 
company, December 10. 


The company thus makes apparent 
its intention of defending its proprie- 
tary right to the trade-mark it has built 
up through ten years of advertising 
and promotion, in spite of the fact 
that the U. S. Supreme Court late last 
month refused to act on du Pont’s re- 
quest for a review of a previous deci- 
sion by the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The Appellate decision de- 
clared, in effect, that the public has 
come to recognize the word cellophane 
as ‘a generic term —— of the 
product” as well as a tra e-mark, but 
that any manufacturer who uses it 
must identify it by prefixing his own 
name. Under this decision no com- 
peting manufacturer can represent that 
his material is a du Pont product. 

Companies with nationally adver- 
tised trade-marked products evince 
lively interest in the December 7 de- 
cision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
upholding the Illinois and California 
laws permitting manufacturers to make 
contracts with retailers whereby the 
latter are to maintain resale prices set 
by manufacturers on branded articles. 
This decision naturally encourages 
owners of brand names. 
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ground faster to lead 
the field than to beat 
his own time. In sell- 
| ing, also, a man does a 

better job if he meas- 

ures his effort and tech 
| nique against that of 

his competitors. 


) 
| A runner covers the 
| 
} 


Se 


NEW YORK business executive was in 

the market for a new bookkeeping ma- 

chine. Besieged by representatives han- 

dling various makes, he finally narrowed 
his choice down to two. 


He thought it would be a good idea to have 
both salesmen demonstrate their machines in his 
office at the same time, and accordingly, he asked 
them to call at the same hour. 


One man made a mediocre showing. Further- 
more, his machine jammed at a crucial moment, 
and he didn’t know enough about it to save the 
situation. The other salesman put on a perform- 
ance which was the sweet essence of smoothness. 
He knew his machine upside down and inside out. 
To climax a brilliant demonstration, he deliber- 
; ately jammed his own machine, saying, “Mine 
| jams too, but when it does, all you need to do 
is...” He turned a handle and cleared the 
‘ trouble. Of course he got an order. 


But there’s more to the story. During the per- 
formance of the two salesmen, a vice-president of 
the company sat in the next room with his door 
ajar. He listened to the sales talks. After the 


two salesmen had gone, he sent in a note. 


Are You Out 


or in at the Finish? 


Ewing Galloway. 


in the Heats 


It said, “What was the name of the man selling 
the Blank machine? He knew his stuff. Hire 
him if you can.” 

You, as a salesman, are seldom given the assign- 
ment of lining up with your competitors to fight 
for an order. You're accustomed to doing solos. 
Many times you're not even conscious of competi- 
tion. But what if you did have to toe the line 
with men from six other companies every time you 
made a sales presentation? 


Then you could see with your own eyes how 
the man who really knows his product leaps into 
the lead and leaves you far behind. Then you 
could see how the man with a logical sales story, 
logically presented, holds the attention of a buyer. 
Then you could see which man personally is the 
best advertisement for his company. Then you 
could see how the man with facts at his finger-tips 
invariably outstrips the adjective-tosser. 


And then, too, you might understand why some 
chaps have opportunities for bigger jobs tossed 
their way while you plug along, the victim of your 
own failure to equip yourself to run against stars. 

In your mind's eye, run a race with the men 
who are your competitors. Are you breasting them 
at the finish line—or are you an also-ran? 
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WillWeGoHogWild Again 


in This Present Boom? 


Mr. Norvell has ridden on the crest of many a boom, has 


had his hand on the wheel of business during many a de- 


pression. 


ups and downs of markets. 


He has a fully seasoned point of view about the 


We asked him to write an article in which he would wave a 


few red flags of warning before the eyes of executives who, 


because they have too readily “forgotten,” or because they 


are too young to know, may heedlessly and unwittingly dig 


their own graves because they do not know how to handle 


a boom when it comes. 
BY 


OT only has prosperity re- 
turned in an industrial way, 
but in many industries we are 
actually having a near-boom. 

All the indications of a boom are with 
us. Prices already advanced, prices to 
be advanced, depleted stocks of mer- 
chandise, delays in filling orders, and 
—considering the number of unem- 
ployed—the surprising fact that in 
many industries there is a shortage of 
skilled labor. This is true not only 
in the United States but in Canada. 

The fur industry is one of Canada’s 
largest businesses. On a recent visit 
to Canada the president of one of the 
largest fur concerns in that country 
told me that when they advertised for 
fur workers a year ago they had a 
number of responses; recently they ad- 
vertised time and again, and there was 
not one reply. He said every fur 
worker in Canada was employed and 
there was a big demand for more 
workers. I speak of the fur industry 
merely as an example. 

The same thing is true here in the 
United States. Furs are a luxury, and 
when the women of the country start 
buying furs, that is one of the best 
indications that prosperity ‘s back. 

Depressions and booms follow well- 
established formulas. All the years 
I have been in business I have found 
one certain indicator of the approach- 
ing end of a boom and also of the 
approaching end of a depression. That 
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indicator is the price of raw materials. 

In the depression starting in 1929, 
long before the stock market broke, 
the market on leading raw materials 
was weak. The whole tendency was 
toward lower prices. Notwithstand- 
ing occasional rallies, this declining 
tendency continued. During the six 
months just passed, however, it was 
evident to anyone who studies the 
prices of raw materials that the market 
was growing stronger and stronger. 
Prices were steadily advancing. The 
country, however, was faced with the 
Election. No one was sure just what 
might happen. Therefore the average 
man in business did not stock up. 
Even when business was good with 
him, he allowed his stock to run down. 
He bought goods in homeopathic 
doses. Consumers frequently could 
not get just what they wanted. 

A woman friend of mine surprised 
a retail dealer in one of the suburban 
towns of New York by saying “Why 
don’t you keep up your stock? I want 
to buy here in our home town, but 
because you haven’t the goods I am 
forced to buy from the department 
stores in New York. The main thing 
for you to do, Mr. Dealer, is not to 
talk so much about the depression or 
about department store competition, 
but to keep up your stock, so you can 
take care of your local business.” 

This merchant was very much sur- 
prised at the lecture from his cus- 


tomer. But this is what happened all 
over the country. It is as true of job- 
bers as it is of retailers, and is just 
as true of many manufacturers in lay- 
ing in supplies of raw materials which 
they will need in the future. Most 
of them have been asleep at the switch 
when it comes to real foresight and 
future thinking. 

Jobbers are now surprised when 
they send orders to manufacturers to 
be told that there will be a consider- 
able delay in filling these orders. 
Today in builders’ hardware, in tools, 
and in dozens of other lines, there is 
a shortage of goods. Of course when 
this situation develops, history repeats 
itself. The manufacturer is trying to 
place his orders for raw materials and 
get delivery as soon as possible. He is 
being disappointed. This leads to 
hasty meetings and decisions to place 
larger orders. He finds all raw ma- 
terials have advanced. 

Consider the advances in lead, in 
copper, and hundreds of other impor- 
tant raw materials. With the orders 
piling up on their books, the makers 
of raw materials are naturally planning 
advances in price. Look at the steel 
companies! A few months ago they 
were in the doldrums. Now we have 
advancing prices, advancing wages and 
undoubtedly more advances to follow, 
and in the meantime, slow deliveries. 


Men Outrank Machines 


Manufacturers have three important 
forms of investment. One is the 
physical investment in land, buildings 
and machinery; another is raw mate- 
rials, inventory, etc.; third, and in my 
opinion more important than lands and 
machinery, is the investment in their 
working organization. 

When a depression strikes a country, 
it is impossible for manufacturers and 
others promptly to liquidate their in- 
vestment in lands and machinery, or 
in long leases. Whenever panic 
strikes, with resultant heavy losses, 
something must be done and done im- 
mediately. The general manager is 
given positive instructions by the board 
of directors to cut expenses. Then, as 
there are no fixed contracts with labor, 
as labor has no lease, the managers all 
over the country start discharging the 
employes. This works in a vicious 
circle. 
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As the buying power of the country 
is largely centered in employes, natu- 
rally, as they are discharged, this 
buying power ceases, and business goes 
from bad to worse. Not only that, but 
the story of unemployment and un- 
certainty travels from mouth to 
mouth and through the press, and even 
those who have money shut their 
pocketbooks with a snap, so this source 
of sales is also cut off. 

The time is coming in the future 
when employes will have a legal lease 
on their jobs, just as landholders make 
leases on their property. Why should 
the owner of a building be protected 
by a time lease when an employe in 
that building has no protection what- 
ever? This is the fundamental basis 
of today’s social injustice, and it must 
and will be corrected. 


Booms Slip Up Unnoticed 


To one who studies a few funda- 
mentals, who does not get lost in a 
forest of figures, the formula of 
approaching good times and of ap- 
proaching bad times is clearly evident. 
I don’t mean to say that any man is 
wise enough to time these movements 
exactly. The timing is the hard patt. 
But studying the drift of events with 
the certainty of the direction in which 
the current is going, is actually a very 
simple matter. Therefore, to boil 
down the whole proposition, a panic 
starts months before the people of the 
country are aware of it. They wake 
up some fine day and find they are 
fired, and the panic is on. 

So, on the other hand, when pros- 
perity returns, months will pass by 
with every indication of the return of 
prosperity, but the great mass of the 
people are again unconscious of what 
is happening. If they think about it 
at all, they are in doubt. They are 
uncertain. But again, the formula 
works out and they awaken to the fact 
that the country is having a boom. 
They are surprised at increased prices 
for food, for clothing, for shelter. 

The younger generation is coming 
on. Many of them have not studied 
these things. Most of the older gener- 
ation have forgotten just as they forgot 
in time the horrors of war. So we find 
ourselves in a new cycle, a cycle of 
prosperity, and the object of this 
article is to warn merchants of some 
of the dangers of prosperity. 

First of all, we must remember that 
in times of prosperity more than any 
other time, the seeds of disaster and 
depression are sown, and we must re- 
member that in times of depression the 
seeds of prosperity are sown. It takes 
time for the seed to germinate and 
finally develop to its full flower. 

In prosperous times when orders 
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Gertie and Dot 


“It’s one of those darling college boys selling aluminum 


let's act like 


we have a kitchen!” 


cannot be filled, the greatest danger is 
over-expansion. Notwithstanding the 
lessons of the past, buildings are 
erected, machinery is bought, sales or- 
ganizations are increased. The man- 
agement in prosperous times becomes 
careless of the character and class of 
its officials and employes. Incom- 
petency takes its seat at the desks and 
works at the machines. Hard, earnest 
thinking becomes flabby. The expense 
account goes up. Costs advance. Bonds 
are issued or money is borrowed 
to pay for this expansion. That is 
what happened in the last boom. At 
the finish, when sales and profits fell 
off, idle space, bank loan and bond 
interest were still there to plague the 
management. The war boom history 
of American business carries with it 
many lessons of things that should not 
be repeated. Of course we are not 
expecting any war boom now, but we 
are in the midst of inflation and we do 
expect further inflation.* 

What the workers of this country 
want, what they need, and what they 
should have, is not large increases in 
salary and bonuses that in a year or 
two will be snatched away from them. 
What they want, and what they are 
entitled to, is real security in their 
jobs. They want something they can 


depend on. If the worker and all 
the working members of his family 
could count on a steady job, he would 
not have to worry about the state of 
his finances when he is 65. 

How well I remember the things 
that happened when the war boom col- 
lapsed! The morning’s mail instead 
of being full of orders was full of 
cancellations. The goods you shipped 
to many foreign ports, that in times of 
advances were of excellent quality, 
suddenly when they arrived in a de- 
clining market, were found to be 
“inferior.” How your salesmen, based 
on boom times and easy sales, had had 
their salaries boosted to dizzy heights, 
and could not understand any sugges- 
tion of a reduction in salary when 
orders were not forthcoming. As 
order-takers and hand-shakers they 
grew fat and flabby. 

Some merchants in the United States 
handled boom times with rare good 


* (Mr. Norvell uses the word “inflation” 
here to denote the spiral in which raw ma- 
terials advance and manufacturers rush to 
cover; jobbers give larger orders to antici- 
pate price advances; retailers do likewise. 
So the spiral carries prices upward with the 
increasing volume of business. The term 
is used in contrast to the depression spiral 
in which there are steadily declining prices 
and steadily shrinking markets.) 
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WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION: 1935 
CHART 1. COMPARISON OF NET SALES, 1933 AND 1935, BY STATES 
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judgment, but most of them did not. 
The worst executive of all was the 
fellow who thought it would last for- 
ever. He is the man who built up an 
enormous organization and put up 
large, permanent and expensive build- 
ings. He is also the man who first 
took fright and gave orders to fire em- 
ployes right and left, to get the busi- 
ness within some impossible budget 
worked out by some impractical ac- 
countant knowing little or nothing 
about the details of the business. 
During boom times contracts were 
made at certain fixed prices, and this 
is a very important point to remember 
at this time. These prices were worked 
out on the basis of costs of present- 
day labor. As the boom progressed 
there were threats of strikes, there was 
competition for expert workmen, 
wages went up, and these contracts, 
based on a wage scale that had passed 
away, instead of being sources of 
profit, were sources of enormous losses. 
But I know a number of American 
merchants who declined in the begin- 
ning to take boom orders. They did 
not wish foreign or war business. 
They were willing to be satisfied with 
domestic business. Of course with 
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1935 Wholesale Sales Gain 
41% Over 1933 


Wholesale sales in 1935, according to the preliminary 
summary prepared by the Bure: au of the Census, 


1933 figure. The number of 
: employes 7% and pay- 
Manufacturers’ sales offices and 


branches secured a larger proportion of the total 
both 
service and limited-function wholesalers securing a 
smaller share (but a healthy dollar increase). . 
sales 
volume because, 
wholesale figures include sales by wholesale establish- 
ments of raw materials and capital goods to industrial 
users and sales for exports by wholesalers. 
— the larger cities Detroit had a gain of 64% 
1933, followed by Los Angeles, 49; Chicago, 
2; Cleveland, 3 


agents and brokers and full- 


are well ahead of retail sales in 
in addition to sales to retailers, the 


8; Pittsburgh, 36. 


domestic business they didn’t make 
contracts and they issued price lists 
from time to time based on increased 
costs of raw materials and labor. These 
far-sighted merchants made money. 
Then, as time passed, a number of 
them did take war orders and foreign 
business based on the high cost of raw 
materials and labor and made money 
on these contracts. But the poor fel- 
lows who rushed in to get the orders 
early and made immediate contracts 
were almost all cleaned out. 

Then there were other manufac- 
turers who, instead of putting up 
expensive, permanent buildings, built 
temporary buildings to take care of the 
extra demand. They argued that 
cheap, temporary buildings would last 
long enough to fill their orders, and 
then if the boom continued, they could 
consider putting up permanent build- 
ings. When the boom came to an end 
these cheap buildings were promptly 
demolished. Their cost and mainte- 
nance did not absorb all the profits of 
the business. 

I can remember one case of a fac- 
tory than handled millions of dollars 
worth of business during the boom 
that was practically built of paper. Of 


‘ 


course, certain of their buildings, such 
as the boiler house, etc., were built 
of brick, but they put up long lines of 
buildings whose roofs and sides were 
made of paper. The buildings were 
built of two-by-fours. There was a 
wooden flooring about a foot above 
the ground. Around the bottom the 
walls were wooden. The roofs were 
flat and made of tar paper covered 
with gravel. The sides were of heavy 
paper. These buildings were under 
my personal observation for several 
years, and it was surprising how well 
they held together. Even in the cold- 
est weather they were warm and com- 
fortable. This factory made of paper 
handled the business just as well as 
some of those built of stone and brick. 

Notwithstanding our present pros- 
perity there is a tremendous amount 
of unused factory space in this country. 
If your business is expanding, if you 
need more capacity, before buying new 
land and putting up permanent build- 
ings, wouldn’t it be a good idea to 
look around for vacant factory space? 


Don’t Build: 


Instead of contracting for a new 
building and slapping on mortgages, 
why not look around for space in other 
parts of the city? It might be some- 
what inconvenient to handle business 
from these various warehouses, but let 
me tell you the cost of the extra truck- 
ing and handling will be nothing 
compared to the cost of new buildings, 
insurance, upkeep, interest, watchmen, 
etc., after the boom has passed away. 

It goes without saying that man 
never seems to learn anything. He 
will not govern himself by past ex- 
perience. He is always considering 
himself and his business as exceptions. 
He always thinks no matter what hap- 
pened to other people in this country 
or in foreign countries, he himself will 
escape. 

But get up in any meeting and talk 
along the line of this article. Tell 
the assembled sales managers and ad- 
vertising men to be cautious, to feel 
their way, to go slowly, to avoid the 
errors of the past, and you will quickly 
get the hook. You will be called an 
old fogy. They will say that the 
speaker is living in Biblical times. He 
is not up-to-date. But after all, it is 
surprising when the depression came, 
how many of the over-enthusiastic 
young advocates of a new era rushed 
to the old fogies for help in getting 
out of their difficulties. 

This article, therefore, advocates 
that we need not only the young fel- 
low, full of energy; we need, too, the 
old fogy, the fellow who has been 
through the mill, to tell the young ones 
to Stop, Look and Listen! 


“Shop Around” 
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That's how Oklahoma wants its 


Delivered Statewide Morning and Evening by the 
Oklahoman and Times Own Motor Express System 


@ Unique among the nation’s intra-state 
transportation systems is the motor express 
service made to order to deliver to Oklahoma 
every morning before breakfast the Daily 
Oklahoman, and before dinner the same eve- 
ning the Oklahoma City Times. 

Unique it is as a model of flexibility, de- 
pendability, safety and speed . . . unique in 
its primary purpose: The prompt and state- 
wide delivery of today’s news . . . while 
it’s hot! 


Mistletoe Express is more than an unique 


service ... 


it is a symbol of the vigor and 


resourcefulness of the organization that never 
stops to compromise with its obligation to 
give Oklahoma the finest and most complete 
metropolitan newspaper service that money 
and men can devise. 

Mistletoe Express has solved not only the 
distribution problem of the Oklahoman and 
Times .. . it has become the invaluable tool 
of shippers all over the state. It has expanded 
and unified the market of Oklahoma City 


merchants and jobbers. 

Mistletoe Express has enabled the Okla- 
homan and Times to sell themselves to Okla- 
homa more solidly than ever . . . made them 
the newspapers Oklahoma reads for the lat- 
est, freshest news . . . the newspapers adver- 


tisers use for quickest, most profitable results. 


news ...and gets 


Transportation System of Mistletoe Express 


@ Mistletoe Express was organized five years ago to solve 
the growing distribution problem of the Oklahoman and 
Times brought about by curtailment and abandonment of 
existing but already inadequate transportation facilities. To- 
day Mistletoe Express is a Class “A” carrier operating 275 
motor trucks 11,560 miles a day, employing 385 persons and 
serving 285 towns two to twelve times daily. Its annual 
poundage has grown fro.n 1,800,000 in 1931 to 30,818,199 
in 1936. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Representative—E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
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‘The 
Nineteen 


Most 


Common 
Marketing 
Errors 


ECORDS of our organization 
based on tests made over a 
period of years have proved 
that, in making marketing de- 
cisions, the average executive is right, 
or substantially so, in only 58% of 
cases. The lowest record made by 
any company is 42% and the highest 
is 72%. 

The 42% erroneous decisions place 
a staggering financial burden on any 
business. Snap judgments, whether 
based on hunches or on misapplied 
research, are terrifically costly. 

Our records of successes and fail- 
ures in marketing cover observations 
made over a long period of years in 
hundreds of companies and scores of 
industries. During the past three 
years we have inaugurated a type of 
marketing research (Nielsen Food and 
Drug Index) that is both continuous 
and factual and which we believe 
measures cause and effect of marketing 
policies and practices more accurately 
than any other method. 

It provides a continuous measure 
of consumer sales by detailed, per- 
sonally conducted audits of invoices 
and inventories in several thousand 
typical chain and independent stores. 
The information turned up in these 
reports, and supplemented and 
strengthened by observations made 
over a period of years of companies 
selling both through re-sale and indus- 
trial channels, permits us to isolate the 
following as the most common of the 
marketing errors: 

1. The average executive over- 
estimates his company’s percentage of 
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the total market. Perhaps it is natu- 
ral to belittle one’s competitors. 

2. The average executive greatly 
over-estimates the percentage of pros- 
pects who— 

A. Have heard of his product, 
B. Understand its virtues, 
C. Believe the claims made for it, 
D. Are using the product, and 
E. Have found the product sat- 
isfactory. 
3. The average executive over- 
estimates the importance of his com- 
petitors, as a sales obstacle, and under- 
estimates the opportunity for creating 
new business. 

4. The average executive thinks 
his product suffers a good deal more 
from price resistance than it actually 
does. 

5. The average executive under- 
estimates the virtues of his competi- 
tors’ sales policies. We usually find 


BY 


A. C. NIELSEN 
President, A. C. Nielsen Co., 


Chicago 


Executives get into ruts in 
their thinking just as sales- 
men do. Does this check-list 
of the most common mis- 
takes made by men in man- 
jobs make 


agement you 


squirm? Are some of the 
errors described by Mr. Niel- 
sen putting red ink on your 


books—red ink that 
be changed to black? 


could 


that competitors are using certain 
methods which get results, but which 
our client has assumed were “all 
wrong.” There is a strong tendency 
to credit the competitor with less brain 
power than he actually possesses. 

6. The average client has an ex- 
aggerated conception of his standing 
with the trade. He is usually sur- 
prised at his low percentage of dis- 
plays and special sales. 

7. The average executive fails to 
gauge accurately the relative values of 
various sales and advertising appeals. 
This results in the frequent use of 
weak appeals and the overlooking of 
appeals that have the power to in- 
crease sales. 

The average executive makes still 
further erroneous decisions by: 

8.. Over-estimating the success of 
a deal. 

9. Over-estimating the success of 
a new product or size. 

10. Unsound distribution of effort: 

A. By city-sizes (neglect of small 
Cities) ; 
B. By seasons. 

11. Unwillingness to allow sufh- 
cient time really to complete a testing 
operation. Feeling that it is neces- 
sary to meet promptly some competi- 
tive campaign, but realizing that the 
best method has not yet been deter- 
mined, by testing, the management 
often proceeds half-heartedly—on too 
small a scale to produce satisfactory 
sales results. We recognize that there 
are some situations that really demand 
prompt action, but there is a solution 
for this problem. Start testing in ad- 
vance—before the need of a new 
campaign becomes acute. 

12. Testing the effect of displays 
or other merchandising operations by 
measuring sales only in the cooperat- 
ing stores. These stores may make 
their gains at the expense of neigh- 
boring stores, in which case the man- 
ufacturer gains nothing. 

13. Placing too much reliance on 
your own observations—failing to 
realize that these observations may 
not be wide enough in scope to be 
representative. A good example is 
the average price to the consumer, 
which is always estimated too low, be- 
cause the average executive has more 
contact with the chains and the price- 
cutting independents than with the 
average store. 

14. Refusal to face the facts 
promptly when sales decline. 

15. Unwillingness to study and 
dig—to analyze complex statistics. 
The head of one large, complex busi- 
ness asked us to summarize the results 
of a $20,000 survey in two or three 
sentences. It takes an average of four 
hours for a group of executives to 
absorb the important facts in each bi- 
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IN ADVERTISING 


“Comic-Strip style in advertising may or may not be the highest type of 
advertising. Certainly it represents the purest use of showmanship in newspaper or 
magazine mediums. Without the help of 72-point display or hand-lettered headlines, it 
achieves attention purely through its intrinsic attraction. It sells by pleasing—which 
is proved by the success of Lux and Camel who have used it consistently for years. 
Perfect example of low-pressure selling by some happy humility expressing the virtues 
of a product naively in a conversational way that at least tries to approach the every- 
day talk of the users instead of through the high-pressure attraction technique of the 


advertising crafts. 


“The best proof of its innate value is the fact that as soon as you leave simon-pure 
comic-strip style you begin more and more to need the physical attraction forcers. Even 
human interest takes a half-page photo to get as much attention as a tiny comic char- 


acter. Unless 


and until—you put into your ads the same things—or some established 


substitute—as you find in the comics, you risk some degree of failure with the public. 


This ‘talkie technique’ involves. of course. 
| 


a plot 
2. conflict 
3. suspense 
1. variety 
». life 
6. personality 


7. personification 


“Mickey Mouse is the triumph of personification over Life—proving that hope, ambi- 


— 


tion and attractive dreams exceed the wildest limits of actual human possibilities. News- 


paper comic strips prove the same thing, feeding us emotionally the simple things that 


even the news of all the world can’t provide.” 


To Kenneth M. Goode and 
M. Zenn Kaufman we are in- 
debted for the above excerpt 


from their book “Showman- 

s Bator HERALD Bile COURIEREPRESS Shin’ in Business” a. bowls 
St Lovit POST-DISPATCH —Weshit POST by the way, full of meat for 
6 everybody in the sales or 

advertising side of business. 
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SEASONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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CONSUMER SALES 


ADVERTISING EFFORT 
(ALL BRANDS) 
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SUCCESS 


FAILURE 


Chart A 


Chart A: Error No. 10 (b) is illustrated by the charts 
above which show for a certain drug product the curve of 
advertising expenditures for all brands combined. The 
companies in this field peak their expenditures heavily in 
July and August, in the belief that maximum consumption 
occurs at that time. Measurement of the actual consumer 
sales, however, shows that the peak of consumer buying 
comes in May and June—two months sooner. Manufac- 
turers who possess information like this can cash-in by 
moving their advertising peaks to a position coinciding 
with, or ahead of, the peak of consumer buying. 


Chart B: The upper part of the charts shows what happens 
to the factory sales of a typical drug or food product when 


Chart B 


a deal is offered to the trade. (See error No. 8). There 
is a strong sales peak, followed by a valley, and several 
months usually elapse before factory sales return to normal. 
But no one knows exactly how long it takes to wash out 
the effect of the deal; and before this interval has elapsed 
other forms of promotion, by this firm or its competitors, 
have masked the deal operation. Many manufacturers have 
used deals for years without reaching any definite conclu- 
sion as to whether they pay. The center and lower sections 
of the charts show that the true effect of the deal can be 
determined if consumer sales are available. The difference 
between the successful deal and the failure may be so small 
(5, 10, or even 15%) that the factory sales curve. with its 
many inaccuracies, could not possibly reveal the difference. 


monthly Index report. Some compan- 


tive job—to which many factors con-, have already pointed out on our rec- 


ies have 15 executives present at each tribute. It pays to spend less time — ords, based on tests made over a period 
such meeting—including the president protecting your own position and con- of years, have proved that the average 


and four vice-presidents. 
Attempts to over-simplify are often 


centrate on getting the facts and ap- __ executive is right, or substantially so, 
plying them to increase profits. 


in only 58% of the cases. The low- 


fatal. Marketing is no longer simple. 17. Failure to meet competitive est record made by any company is 
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While one simple idea (e.g., hali- 
tosis or B.O.) may sweep all before 
it and win big success regardless of 
attention to details, these occurrences 
are rare. The executive who counts 
on finding such a cure-all is likely to 
find himself face-to-face with the 
sheriff. 

16. Tendency of each department 
or function to claim all the credit for 
sales gains and blame the others for 
declines. Our data show that making 
a profitable sales volume is a coopera- 
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increases in advertising. Maintenance 
of your percentage of the total market 
requires maintenance of your percent- 
age of the total promotional expendi- 
ture—barring some definite improve- 
ment in the effectiveness of your work. 
To protect against this danger, meas- 
ure the expenditures of competitors 
and calculate every month your per- 
centage of the total expenditure. 

18. Refusal to admit the high per- 
centage of error in executive judg- 
ment on marketing questions. As we 


42% and the highest is 72%. 

19. Refusal to spend enough 
money for marketing research. Au- 
thorities state that business spends 
$200,000,000 annually for production 
research but only $5,000,000 for mar- 
keting research, in spite of the fact 
that marketing is further from per- 
fection and hence might justify more 
research. 

This refusal of management to 
spend enough for marketing research 
results in the use of great quantities 
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Represented nationally by PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


THE CALL-BULLETIN- GREATEST EVENING CIRCULATION IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


If it takes money to buy -THE CALL-BULLETIN can sell (t-in volume! 


of superficial research—most of which 
merely misleads the manufacturer and 
does more harm than good. 

This attitude of management also 
creates a strong demand for free re- 
search from publishers and advertis- 
ing agencies, most of whom are not 
adequately equipped to do thorough 
research work and who, even when 
so equipped, can seldom afford the 
substantial cost of research that is 
really thorough and authoritative. 

In its efforts to minimize the cost 
of research, management often com- 
mits the grave error of mis-using cer- 
tain forms of research. Pantry and 
bathroom inventories, for example, 
while valuable for certain limited 
purposes, are wholly unsound when 
used as an index of the sales ratio 
between competing brands. A typical 
home may contain both Ivory soap 


and Woodbury’s. Ivory may be used 
in the laundry, in the kitchen and for 
daily toilet and bath purposes by five 
members of the family, whereas 
Woodbury’s may be used only by an 
adolescent daughter and only for 
hands and face, or possibly reserved 
for guests. 

The inventory ratio may be one to 
one, but the sa/es ratio may be ten to 
one. 

The independent research organiza- 
tions can do much to persuade man- 
agement that it pays to spend more 
money for thorough marketing re- 
search. The sales and advertising 
executives and the advertising agencies 
can do even more by insisting on a 
fact-foundation for their marketing 
plans. The executive who plans a cam- 
paign without adequate facts risks his 
employer's money and his own job. 


Marketing Flashes 


Polarized Light Does Things for the Human el 
Getting Ready for the Building Boom—Personnel Notes 


Fan-cy Salesmen 

Samson United Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., puts out a small electric fan 
for autos. Children can stick their 
fingers between the flexible rubber 
blades with no danger; there is no 
metallic whir from the noiseless revo- 
lutions as the fan cools in Summer, 
defrosts in Winter. How could the 
company impress buyers with these 
advantages? 

One blade printed with the legend, 
“Ask me about Samson Safe-flex,”” was 
supplied to filling station attendants, 
electrical and auto accessory dealers to 
be worn on their lapels by a string. 
Curious customers are handed the soft, 
odd-shaped blade when they inquire, 
and the salesman—if possible—dem- 
onstrates the actual fan. 

As an interest-arouser and proof of 
a talking point, the badges are show- 
ing Samson-like strength, says Richard 
E. Weiss, Samson United official. 


New Jobs 

Frederick B. Heitkamp becomes 
g.s.m. of American Type Founders 
Sales Corp. Recently he was v.-p. of 
Lyons Metal Products; prior to that 
he was g.s.m. of Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co. and Cincinnati Grinders, 
Inc. 

Peter E. Arnolds returns to Prima 
Co., Chicago brewery, as sm. He 
served with the firm for 17 years, but 
has recently been with Bismarck Brew- 
ery as v.-p. and s.m. 

F. Lloyd Wassell has been ap- 
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pointed v.-p. in charge of sales of 
Automatic Business Machines, Inc., 
Pittsburgh. For the past 14 years he 
was with Remington Rand, most re- 
cently as g.s.m. 

H. S. Maraniss takes charge of RCA 
Victor record advertising and promo- 
tion under the supervision of Thomas 
F, Joyce, RCA Mfg. Co. ad mgr. 

National Distillers Products Corp. 
merges two sales divisions—Penn- 
Maryland, and American Medicinal 
Spirits—into one central organization. 
Headquarters in New York will be 


under Thomas W. Balfe, g.s.m.; 
Ernest C. Kennedy, eastern s.m.; J. 
Reedy Brown, western s.m. Ray R. 
Herrmann and Ernest Stainton will be 
assistants to Mr. Balfe. 


Three Degrees of Light 


When you wanted more light from 
an old-fashioned oil lamp you turned 
up the wick. But with an electric 
lamp you had, until last week, just so 
much light from a certain-watt bulb. 
To get more or less you had to change 
the bulb. 

Last week, through large depart- 
ment stores nationally, Northern In- 
candescent Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J., 
introduced a socket with a three-degree 
bulb that gives, as you prefer, 40-, 60- 
or 100-watt light. Your light is soft, 
medium or brilliant as you turn the 
switch. 

Louis M. Rosenthal, general sales 
manager of Northern, who developed 
it, told SM that “‘there’s no longer any 
excuse for three bulbs.” Among 
stores through which the company in- 
troduced and advertised it were 
Macy's, New York; Bamberger’s, 
Newark; Davison-Paxson, Atlanta; 
LaSalle & Koch, Toledo; Mandel’s, 
Chicago; Bullock’s, Los Angeles; 
White’s, Boston. Trade paper adver- 
tising also is used. 


More Houses Coming 


Next year, estimates William C. 
Bober, statistician of the Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., some 425,000 new homes 
will probably be built. This is an in- 
crease of 60 to 65% over the current 
year. So hefty a gain will bring forth 
a corresponding increase in sales pro- 


Rubber blades on Autofan wouldn't hurt her. 
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When America takes its morning orange juice 
it's a two to one bet that it came originally 
from Southern California—so do most of those 
juicy sliced oranges that go so well just ahead 
of the toast and coffee. 


Citrus products represent an 85 Million Dollar 
Business to Southern California, dollars that go 
directly into circulation in the Los Angeles 
Market, most of them through the medium of 
payrolls. 


To sell merchandise in this great, well-paid 
market, most shrewd advertisers depend upon 
the Largest Daily Newspaper in Los Angeles 
-the paper that reaches Six out of every Ten 
newspaper reading families in the Los Angeles 
Market-—every week day. That paper is the-— 


LOS ANGELES EVENING 


HERALD~£xpress 


The Number One Daily Advertising Buy In Los Angeles 
REPRESENTED WATIONALLY BY 


PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


motion by the multitude of products 
that go into houses. 

J-M, for instance, is scheduling a 
20% increase in its ad budget. Be 
sides magazines, trade papers, a movie, 
window display, etc., the company 
will run a newspaper campaign start 
ing with test copy in the Spring. 
J. Walter Thompson is the agency. 
Competitors of the big firm, and others 
in the building industry, may be 
counted on to make similar announce- 
ments any day. 

From December 8 to 11, J-M held 
a convention in New York for 500 
building material dealers and salesmen 
from New England and Middle At- 
lantic states. The advertising program 
was set forth to them, with special 
emphasis on local newspaper ads, both 
by the company and dealers, inviting 
visitors to ‘triple insulated” model 
homes. More than 500,000 people 
inspected such homes in 57 cities last 
year. 

The convention was enlivened with 
playlets and movies on a special stage 
designed by Jo Mielziner, famous 
Broadway stage designer. Completely 
equipped to produce all desired light- 
ing and scenic effects, the stage is col- 
lapsible. It will be shipped to Cleve- 
land, New Orleans, and Chicago, 
where other J-M conventions are to be 
held during this month and next. 


So Ya Will Cut Prices? 

Philco Radio & Television Corp., of 
Illinois, has secured in the circuit 
court, Chicago, an injunction restrain- 
ing The Fair, Loop department store, 
from selling its new $100 model, 1937 
Philco radio, at an advertised price of 
$69.75. 

The procedure was taken under the 
Illinois Fair Trade Act which has been 
in effect for about a year. In asking 
for the injunction Philco alleged that 
the defendant store hoped, through 
advertising a cut price on Philco’s 
model, to get customers into the store 
and then sell them other brands at a 
profit. In such a deal Philco’s good 
name would, it is likely, be tarnished. 

Small in itself, the suit is worth 
noting as another incident in the drive 
by the radio manufacturing industry 
to sweep out the abuses which have 
infested it. 


Polarized Light 


Following closely upon the deluge 
of indirect lighting that has con- 
fronted the optical-minded public for 
the past decade or so, Polaroid, or 
polarized light, last week made its 
official entry into practical and appli- 
cable usage. Said to be the most 
significant development in the field of 
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Wet pavement glare from ordinary head- 
lights. 


Same wet pavement with polarized head- 
lights. 


optical science within this generation, 
Polaroid will soon be on the market 
for use in everything from glare-proof 
night-driving automobile windshields 
and headlights to two-eyed, or three- 
dimensional, vision in the movies. A 
spectacular application will be, in all 
probability, its use with colorless Cel- 
lophane which, when illuminated with 
polarized ligit, shows such extraordi- 
nary play of color that it has opened’ 
up new possibilities in advertising dis- 
play signs, advertising panels, stage 
decorations, architectural ornaments, 
architectural flood lighting, etc. 
Polaroid is the brain-child, now 
nearing maturity, of Edwin H. Land, 
young Harvard research scientist and 
now part of the Land-Wheelwright 
Laboratories, Inc., Boston, Mass. It 
consists of a transparent sandwich, 
made of a clear material between two 
pieces of glass, which controls light 
wave vibrations and forces them all to 
go in the same direction, thereby cut- 
ting out light reflection and making 
visible a lot of things that the human 
(Continued on page 1059) 


American 


Marketing 


Society Elects New 
Officers; to Merge 


ITH a registered attendance 

half again as great as at any 

previous convention, the 

American Marketing Society 
celebrated its fifth anniversary, Novem- 
ber 27 and 28, at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City. Effective January 1, the 
American Marketing Society and the 
National Association of Marketing 
Teachers will merge forces and be- 
come the American Marketing Asso- 
ciation. 

Frank R. Coutant, Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., and 1936 president of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Society, was elected 
president of the new organization. 
Wroe Alderson, of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., and George R. Hotchkiss, 
New York University, were elected 
vice-presidents. Albert Haring, Le- 
high University, and John J. Karol, 
Columbia Broadcasting Co., were 
chosen secretary and treasurer, respec- 
tively. 

Directors named were Paul T. Cher- 
ington, Cherington & Roper, New 
York, and Harry R. Tosdal, Harvard 
University, for the eastern division; 
D. R. Fellows, University of Wiscon- 
sin, and L. E. Scriven, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., Chicago, for 
the Middlewest; R. A. Balzari, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, and David E. Faville, Stanford 
University, for the Far West. 

Readers interested in getting the 
complete text of the many brilliant 
speeches made by manufacturing ex- 
ecutives, marketing teachers and re- 
search experts will find them in the 
January American Marketing Journal. 
Excerpts follow from high-spot talks 
overheard by the SALES MANAGEMENT 
reporter. 


Business Census Shows What? 


John Guernsey, distribution econ- 
omist of the Bureau of the Census, 
analyzed at a luncheon meeting current 
trends as business comes out of the 
depression. From his study of the 
Retail and Wholesale Census figures 


he drew the following deductions: 
“Present indication is that there has been 
some increase in the importance of manu- 
facturers’ sales branches in wholesale dis- 
tribution. How much, remains to be seen. 
In the retail field the rise in the ratio of 
chain distribution, which accounted for 
20% of total retail distribution in 1929 
and 25% in 1933, has been reversed in 
the period from 1933 to 1935. In the 
food field, for instance, an analysis of the 
18 largest chains (except the one largest, 
disproportionate chain) shows an increase 
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Warren Norge Co., Ine., supplies its 
“sales councilors” with the “traveling 


office” pictured above. A handsome kit 

of black cowhide, the portfolio contains 

photographs, specification sheets, price 

lists, and promotional material for the 

complete Norge line. Important item in 

the back of the portfolio naturally is the 
Norge order blank. 


Remington Rand's salesmen use _ this 
new portfolio (right), complete with com- 
bined line catalog, stock form manual, 
price book, and samples of Remington 
Rand filing system supplies. The kit is 
of black cowhide and the catalogs bound 
to illustrate forms of catalog binders 
sold by Remington Rand. Both the 
Norge and RR portfolios are made by 
Plaza Luggage and Supply Co., New 
York 


Of AN ADVANCED EFFICIENT 


in sales of only 9% between 1933 and 
1935, against a total increase for all types 
of 22% for grocery stores and 29% for 
combination stores. Although there are 
50,000 more grocery and combination stores 
than in 1933, these 18 leading chains show 
no change whatever in the number of units, 
and no shift as between straight grocery 
and combination stores. 

“Indicative of surprising constancy is the 
fact that there has been little increase since 
1933 in the proportion of the consumer's 
dollar spent for home furnishings and 
building, reflected in the Retail Census by 
the two major groups known as furniture- 
household-radio and lumber-building-hard- 
ware. There is a big increase in dollar 
volume in these fields, but no such change 
as might be expected in their slice of the 
total retail dollar. 

“On the other hand, the proportion of 
the dollar spent for food, general mer- 
chandise and drugs is considerably lower 
than in 1933, surrendering part of that 
market to motor vehicles and their compan- 
ion commodities, gas, oil and tires. Sales 
of the automotive and filling station groups 
now are within about 20% of the total 
sales of food stores, and in some parts of 
the country exceed food-store sales. 

“Another constant that will please you, 
because it will permit continued use of 
many conclusions and analyses drawn from 
the 1933 Census, is that there is no ap- 
parent shift in retail business from rural 
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to urban areas, or from one City-size group 
to another. An analysis of 19 scattered 
states, with more than 200,000 stores and 
sales of nearly four billion dollars, shows 
the following proportions: 


Percent of Percent of 


-Stores Sales— 

1935 1933 1935 1933 

Areas under 10,000... 63 62 45 44 
Cities of: 

10,000 to 100,000... 21 21 29 29 


More than 100,000. 16 17 26 27 


“None of the ten city-size groups, of 
which the above is a brief summary, shows 
any marked change in the proportion of 
stores and sales between 1933 and 1935.” 


George Analyzes R-P Bill 

Edwin B. George, economist of 
Dun & Bradstreet, analyzed the proba- 
ble workings of the Robinson-Patman 
bill and pointed out that the mass 
distributor is not going to be crushed 
by the act, nor the independent 
“saved” from a frightful fate. 


“Only a part, and perhaps even a lesser 
part, of the former's advantage comes from 
price discrimination. Only a very lesser 
part of it comes from the fraction of that 
discrimination that is now illegal, although 
it can be very painful when used as the 


knot at the end of the merchandising whip. 
Nor do the more sober-minded among those 
retailers sympathizing with the law expect 
anything like salvation through legislative 
charity. 

“Their strongest position is that they 
are asking only the decency of an even 
break in cost burdens but not in prices; 
that their big competitor earns and should 
have a better price by virtue of his larger 
quantity, but that this simple principle 
should not be burlesqued by calling the 
big buyer a residual buyer as well, and on 
that pretense exempting him from over- 
head; that he, the independent, is willing 
to spot his burly competitors all earned 
differentials and make his own play on 
the advantages that still inhere in his own 
way of doing business.” 


AAA Counsel Cracks Down 


Donald E. Montgomery, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, talked on “The 
Consumer Looks at Competition,”” and 
said in part: 


“Consumers have not yet begun to look 
at competition. They will see that a great 
part of competitive effort is wasted on 
them because it is misdirected. In the 
case of milk, they will find little if any 
effort being expended to discover ways 
of drastically reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion; but they will find profitable effort 
devoted to the business of persuading con- 
sumers that high-toned milk from happy 
cows irradiated with mechanical sunshine 
and delivered under a fancy cap should be 
purchased at higher prices whether they 
need it or not. With literally millions 
of consumers and their children living on 
dangerously short rations of fresh milk, the 
great brains and energy of the milk busi- 
ness are given to the arts of merchandising 
rather than to the task of overhauling old 
methods from top to bottom.” 


Coutant Bows to Bankers 
In his president’s report Frank R. 
Coutant said in part: 


“Probably the lowest point that sound 
marketing has ever touched in this country 
was just before and just after 1929. For 
several years before the crash financiers 
were running all kinds of business. To 
many of them, working hard for honest 
profits from the sale of merchandise or 
service looked like a grubby occupation for 
which low-paid employes could be hired. 
So much quicker money could be made by 
buying and selling slips of paper. . . . Of 
course, we can now once again trust bank- 
ers and promoters, the majority because 
they are fundamentally honest men, the 
minority because a government cop stands 
beside each of them. But the public's 
memory is not so short that we will soon 
again be willing to give even the honest 
financial men another opportunity to run 
and ruin the business of marketing.” 


New Trends in Direct Mail 


Leonard J. Raymond, president, 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston, devel- 
oped the point that direct advertising 
also favors scientific marketing. He 
summarized the immediate future of 
direct advertising in these words: 


(Continued on page 1060) 
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Wherever in this re-prospering nation 
you find a market of such size, safely 
count on its being one of high potentials 
—in sales volume, in profits. 


And there’s more than size in the million 
purse-power daily following of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. Richly 
abundant in it is “Vitaman V” — the 
energy factor that steps up sales for adver- 
tisers to a point provably above normal. 


This newspaper commands a premium 
price (50% “above the market”) because 
it is obviously better tuned to the tastes of 
its readers. That largely accounts for its 
richness in Vitamin V. 


For this daily million must be definitely 
‘ prejudiced in favor of this newspaper. 
“oe in ne” Only through its columns can they all be 
. . 9 ~S reached — through columns that pulled 
513,000 inquiries from editorial features in 
the last 47 weeks. 

That's responsiveness with a vengeance 
—Vitamin V superbly in action. No rea- 
son why it shouldn't work the same way 
for youl 
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20 States Experiment with Cotton 


Roads: Industry Sees Big Market , 


A Highway’s Cotton Petticoat: Work- 

men apply the cotton membrane on top 

of the tar prime coat, on the experi- 
mental road at Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


ING COTTON has taken to 
the road and, from all indica- 
tions, is going somewhere. 
Several years ago the New 
Uses division of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., New York, began work- 
ing on the idea of employing a cotton 
fabric membrane as reinforcement to 
cut down the maintenance cost of 
bituminous surfaced dirt roads, long a 
problem in highway construction. To- 
day that idea has been worked out, 
proved applicable by a period of rigid 
experimentation ; and nearly 400 miles 
of roadway in 20 states will have been 
surfaced with cotton reinforced pave- 
ment by January 1, 1937. Additional 
construction of this type is scheduled 
for 1937 in several other states 
The cotton road marks a new peak 
in the ten years’ work of the New Uses 
division of the Institute, at present 
under the leadership of C. K. Everett, 
manager. With a new market for 
cotton in view that would not only be 
a boom to the cotton industry and a 
problem solver to highway engineers, 
but a money-saver for taxpayers, the 
Institute set its engineers to work with 
a group of highway officials and per- 
fected a fabric membrane applicable 
to highway construction. That mem- 
brane, it is believed, will go a long 
way towards revolutionizing bitumin- 
ous-surface paving for roadways and 
other construction fields where perma- 
nent low-cost improvement is desired. 
The principle of the cotton road is 
a simple and sound one, providing 
merely for the addition of a fabric 
membrane between the prime and 
cover coats of bitumen that will serve 
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Cotton-Textile Institute talks 
lower maintenance costs to 
road engineers and thus be- 
gins to create a big, new, in- 
dustrial user of the South’s 


major product. 


BY 
SARA WRIGHT 


Top Dressing: The fabric layer, having been impregnated with asphalt, is covered 


with coarse aggregate. 


as a virtual ‘shock absorber.’’ It pre- 
vents surface cracks by thwarting the 
upward pressure of the road-base due 
to changes in weather, heavy traffic or 
undermining from erosion, by absorb- 
ing undue pressures exerted by road- 
base changes before they get to the 
stone wearing course, or road mat, di- 
rectly on top of the asphalt covering 
of the membrane. As a result susface 
cracks are eliminated in many cases, in 
others minimized and made more 
easily and economically reparable than 
cracks in ordinary bituminous-surfaced 
roads. 

The first experimental cotton road 
was laid in South Carolina in 1926, 
and since that time other states have 
experimented successfully with the 
same type of construction. According 
to W. K. Beckham, maintenance en- 
gineer of the South Carolina State 
Highway Commission, the test road is 
in as good condition today as when 
put down ten years ago, as is true 
of reports from all of the roads that 
have borne the brunt of experimenta- 


The place: 


Scott, Miss. 


tion. Severe winter weather, sudden 
changes of temperature, and heavy 
traffic, particularly on the test road at 
Cranbury, N. J., have been the tests 
under which the roads have stood up 
with comparatively small maintenance 
costs. Results indicate that “the 
practice and use of cotton fabric re- 
inforcing have reached a stage of rea- 
sonably high development” . . . “and 
the results attained are believed to be 
worthy of the consideration of high- 
way engineers.” 

Of the 24 states cooperating in the 
nation-wide building of the reinforced 
bituminous surfaced road, 20 contract- 
ed for construction during 1936, in- 
cluding Michigan, North Carolina, 
Indiana, Missouri, New York, Ar- 
kansas, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Arizona, Nevada, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Maine, Tennessee, Alabama, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Montana and 
Massachusetts. The four states of 
Georgia, Washington, New Jersey and 
Florida definitely will see cotton 
highways the following year, with 
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She’s typical of the Great Buy-and-Pay Diamond Market 


Sapte us for getting personal, 
young lady, but you represent a 
market that is extremely important to 
every manufacturer of branded, ad- 
vertised merchandise. 

Hat, gloves, wrist watch, dress... 
everything you wear you buy freely, 
but you don’t let buying get out of 
hand. Because you and your husband 
have a well-developed sense of respon- 
sibility, you discount your bills. So you 
enjoy the use of charge accounts wher- 
ever you go. Your retail credit bureau 
gives you its highest credit rating.* 


Like other members of the Diamond 


THE 
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Market, the American is your favorite 
monthly magazine. It appeals to your 
sense of rightness. You enjoy its true- 
to-life fiction, its stimulating articles 
and interesting features. 


Manufacturers who are up on their 
retail facts know that charge-account 
customers like you often out-buy the 
run-of-mine customers two or three to 
one. No wonder they regard the Amer- 
ican as a vital part of their advertising! 


*(Retail Credit Bureaus in 31 key cities report that 8 
out of every 10 American Magazine subscribers with 
charge accounts enjoy the highest credit rating. A copy 


of this interesting study will be furnished upon request.) 


HIGH 
INCOMES 


MEDIUM 
INCOMES 


Low 
/ INCOMES 


Concentrate on the DIAMOND 
MARKET... the heavy buyers 
of Branded Merchandise... 


The American Magazine audience is like 


a diamond in shape and value. Extend- 
ing from top to bottom of the national 
income triangle, it is wide in the middle 
where sales are greatest; tapers at the 
top where there are fewer people; tapers 
at the bottom where selectivity is all- 
important because there is a decreasing 
market for most nationally advertised 
products. A profitable market through- 
out—a concentrated market of con- 
sumers who buy freely, pay promptly. 


American Magazine 


Largest 25¢ General Magazine in the World + + + + Average Circulation More Than 2,100,000 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 Park Ave., New York. Publishers of: COLLIER’S .. WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION..THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ..THE COUNTRY HOME 


Copr. 1936, The Crowell Publishing Co. 
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more states probably added to the lat- 
ter list when the cotton reinforced 
road has gained further recognition as 
a generally accepted type of good 
highway construction. 

Naturally the cost of construction 
for the reinforced road is slightly 
higher than that of the ordinary sur- 
faced roadbed, the increase in cost 
amounting to around $600 per mile 
for an 18-foot road. Low mainte- 
nance cost of the road after construc- 
tion, however, so far offsets the origi- 
nal cost of the fabric—evidenced by 
the reports on the Cranbury, N. J., 
road of a maintenance cost of $270 
for the cotton reinforced highway as 
against $670 on ordinary roads—that 
the reinforcing fabric membrane will 
more than pay for itself in two years. 
And that’s a big selling point of the 
cotton road when it can be proved 
with such a wide gap in figures as the 
ibove An additional selline point, 
and one that made possible the con- 
struction of so many miles of cotton 
reinforced roads next year, was the 
opportunity of state highway depart- 
ments to take advantage of AAA's 
$1.300.000 allotted to developing new 
markets for cotton, in the construction 
of cotton roads. 


Other Engineering Possibilities 


Adaptation of the cotton fabric, re- 
inforcing principle to related con- 
struction fields is as important an item 
in the Institute’s promotion of its 
membrane as the actual road itself. 
Once the practicability of the rein- 
forcing principle of the cotton road 
has been established, airport engineers 
were quick to recognize its adaptability 
for the construction of durable, low- 
cost runways; and airport runways will 
open up a big market for cotton rein- 
forced bituminous surface. The use 
of the cotton membrane provides an 
additional safety factor as important 
to airport builders and operators as 


the construction economies assured by 
the new road-surfacing method. 
WPA funds now available have 


made certain the construction of two 
airport runways, one at the Port New- 
ark, N. J., Airport, approved by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and one at 
Riley Field, Ft. McClellan, Ala., with 
grading and preliminary work now 
being finished and actual surfacing 
scheduled for the early Spring. The 
Airport Marking and Mapping Section 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce is 
supplying complete data and samples 
of the cotton membrane to field engi- 
neers collaborating with WPA local 
officials elsewhere. 

The cotton airport runway is as 

(Continued on page 1048) 
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Toms are completely foiled by the billions of bubbles which swirl when 


water runs from the tap. 


Bubble Bath, New Water Softener, 
Makes Big Splash at Its Debut 


ERE’S another way to have 

fun. It’s a new game for 

nudists and is known as Bub- 

ble Bath. B. & L. Labora- 
tories, Inc., of Chicago, a novice in 
the national advertising field, is com- 
ing across with its maiden effort in the 
January issues of: 


Modern group—M »dern Screen, 
Modern Romances, Radio Stars. Faw- 
cett group—Motion Picture, Movie 


Classic, Screen Book, Si reen Play, 
Hollywood, True Confessions, Roman- 
tic Movie, Romantic Stories. McFad- 
den women’s group—Trve Romances, 
Movie Mirror, Radio Mirror, True Ex- 
pertences, Love and Romance. Later 
it is the plan to add True Story, Photo 
Play, Screenland and Silver Screen. 

Bubble Bath is a fine powder put up 
in small, flat packages at a retail cost 
of five cents each, packed in boxes sell- 
ing up to $1.25. When drawing a 
bath a package is emptied into the tub 
under the faucet. Result—millions 
and millions of bubbles; the tub‘ gets 
full of them. 


The package depicts 
the wealth of bubbles 
and the slogan says, 
“Makes You Feel Like 
a Million Dollars.” 
Evidently first users 
felt refreshed, for re- 
orders were prompt 
and heavy when Bub- 
ble Bath was _ intro- 
duced to Chicago. 


The harder the flow from the faucet 
the more bubbles and bigger bubbles, 
as in soda water. Technically the 
name of the compound is ‘‘Usa-Foam 
Bubble Bath.” It is fragrant, slightly 
perfumed, and a water softener. You 
use your soap as usual. Distribution 
is being opened up mainly through 
drug and department stores. 

Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, 
made a recent test. Bubble Bath was 
stocked and a small drop-in used in a 
regular display advertisement. Before 
the first day was done a re-order was 
rushed to the store and several other 
re-orders followed promptly. 

The B. & L. Laboratories plan to 
broaden their advertising through 
newspapers as distribution is estab- 
lished. Only small space is being used 
in the magazines, with coupon at first. 
Frankel-Rose Co., Chicago, is in 
charge of the campaign. 

The best part of the story is saved 
for the last—and here it is—‘‘Bubble 
Bath” by its magic eliminates the ring 
around the bathtub! 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


@ When she likes a thing she says so— 


and she means it! When she buys some- 
thing NEW—something she’s never 
bought before, she gives it a fair trial. 
If she likes it, she praises it sincerely to 
her friends. That's the way Aer buying 
habits are formed! 

She’s one of a group of more than 
two million whose average age is 25.5 
years. She’s quite independent—too old 
to be influenced by her family and too 
young to be “'set’’ in her buying habits. 
She reads her favorite magazine in 
Fawcett Women’s Group because she’s 
interested, as every American girl is, in 


glamour and romance. And SHE WILL 
BUY TEN YEARS LONGER than the read- 
ers of the 6 older women’s magazines, 
whose ages average ten years higher. 

She’s YOUR prospective customer— 
because her sincerity leaves her mind 
open to new ideas... because her buy- 
ing habits are waiting to be formed... 
because she’s eager to try new things! 

There are more reasons, too, why a 
substantial portion of your advertising 
appropriation should be spent in the 
Fawcett Women’s Group. Call the near- 
est Fawcett office today and learn more 
about this ideal market! 


FAWCETT WOMENS GROUP 


SCREEN BOOK e SCREEN PLAY e MOTION PICTURE e MOVIE CLASSIC e HOLLYWOOD 


TRUE CONFESSIONS e ROMANTIC STORIES e ROMANTIC MOVIE STORIES 


1501 Broadway, New York e 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago e Simpson-Reilly, 536 S. Hill Street, 
Los Angeles e Simpson-Reilly, 1014 Russ Bldg., San Francisco e Geo. M. Kohn, Walton Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


—— Zonite Products Co., Zonitors 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
FWG ADVERTISERS 


Alka-Seltzer 

Allcock Porous Plasters 

Allen, Ada 

3auer & Black 

Bayer’s Aspirin 

Beech-Nut Gum 

Beeman’s Pepsin Gum 

Boyer Society Parfumeur 

Bromo-Quinine 

Brownatone 

Campana Italian Balm 

Campana Dreskin 

Cashmere Bouquet Soap 

Chamberlain Hand Lotion 

Colgate Ribbon Dental 
Cream 

Cutex 

Dentyne 

Duart Permanent Wave 

Duart Creme of Milk 

Ex-Lax, Inc. 

Ey-Teb Company 

Evye-Gene 

Factor, Max 

Feen-a-mint 

Forhan’s Tooth Paste 

E. Frederics, Permanent 
Wave 

Frostilla Hand Lotion 

Glazo 

Golden Glint 

Golden Peacock, Inc 

Goldman, Mary T 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion 

Hollywood Rapid Dry Curler 

Hopper, Edna Wallace 

House of Pinaud 

Hudnut Co., Richard 

Hump Hair Pin Co 

Hush Sales Co 

Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co. 

Ipana 

Irresistible Cosmetics 

Johnson & Johnson, 
3aby Powder 

Kleenex Co. 

Kotex Company 

Kurlash Co. 

Lady Esther 

Lewis, A. H., Medicine Co., 
Tums 

Lucky Tiger Hair Tonic 

Marchand’s Hair Rinse 

Mavbelline 

Mido! 

\lodess Inc. 

Moon-Glo Products 

Mosco Corn Remedy 

Mum 

Murine 

Ne el 

Noxzema 

Odorono Company, The 

Othine 

Pepsodent Toothpaste 

Pepsodent Antiseptic 

Pertussin 

Pond’s 

Poslam 

Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 

Ross Company, Winx 

S. S. S. Company 

Savage Lipstick 

Scholl Mfg. Co., Dr 

Smith, Kline & French Labs. 

Stillman Freckle Cream 

Tangee 

Tattoo Cosmetics 

Vick Chemical Co., 
VapoRub 

Vick Chemical Co., 
Nose Drops 

Warner Co., Wm. R., 
Non-Spi 

Wrigley’s Gum 

X-Bazin 

Zip 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers, 
Magazines, Radio and Trade Papers at Yuletide | 


Crismuss Gif! 

Among the myrrh and frankincense 
which John J. Consumer will find in 
his stocking on Christmas will be a 
broadcast of Dickens’ “Christmas 
Carol’”” with Lionel Barrymore as 
Scrooge. The program, over CBS, is 
sponsored by Campbell Soup Co. as a 
special feature of the “Hollywood 
Hotel” weekly series. This year is the 
third that Mr. Barrymore has snorted, 
whined, and chuckled through the part 
for Campbell's. On his first appear- 
ance the soup firm, its agency, F. Wal- 
lis Armstrong, and the public liked the 
Barrymore Scrooge so well that he was 
signed to repeat every Christmas for 
five years. Admen would be stumped 
to name another contract with as long 
a duration. 

Then, some lucky boys will find in 
their pile of tissue-wrapped packages 
“the gift that protects, teaches and en- 
dures’—-a Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Temporary Pressmen: Kenneth Collins, 
v.p. of Gimbel Brothers, and Harold 
Merahn, publicity director, watch the 
running off of the largest single ad ever 
published by one store in one newspaper 
in New York—a 40-page tabloid that ap- 
peared in the Herald Tribune December 
6. Front cover was in three colors, the 
rest b. & w. 
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policy. Mutual, seeking to put insur- 
ance among those presents, offers a 
“gift certificate in which you tell the 
recipient on Christmas morning that 
he may look to you to meet the first 
premium . . . subject to the applicant's 
acceptance by the company.” He takes 
a medical examination after the holi- 
days. 

Mutual is experimenting with the 
idea by pages in Time and the New 
Yorker, something of an innovation 
for the conservative “first American 
life insurance company.” Although 
the oldest, and one of the largest, in- 
surance companies, Mutual has done 
little advertising in its 83 years. The 
present test copy is placed direct. 

Should sufficient fathers want gift 
certificates that “turn the boy's 
thoughts in the direction of conserva- 
tion of capital,” Mutual, and probably 
its competitors, may enlarge the cer- 
tificate plan for other holidays and 
birthdays. 

Next, readers of 100 newspapers in 
75 major cities will be invited by 
Warner Brothers to spend their Yule 
money seeing the movie “Gold Dig- 
gers of 1937.” This splash on a na- 
tional scale was undertaken by WB, 
through Blaine Thompson agency, fol- 
lowing a similar highly successful cam- 
paign for “Three Men on a Horse.” 
The week after Christmas is always a 
humdinger for theatrical box-offices. 
Youngsters are home for vacation, gift 
checks are burning holes in pockets, 
and most people want to celebrate by 
going to a show. Therefore Warners 
pick that time to put on an extra push. 

Finally, “as a Christmas gift to 
opera’s radio audience,” Radio Cor- 
poration of America will sponsor the 
Metropolitan Opera season, starting 
December 24. Going over the Blue 
network of affiliate NBC, the commer- 
cial plugs will sell RCA radio sets and 
RCA Victor records in the manner of 
the Magic Key programs on the same 
network. The Key will keep turning 
on Sunday afternoons. 


Wine Canners Busy 

“A majority of the large wineries 
are considering canning at least one 
or two types of wine,” Horix Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, reports. To 
acquire a portion of this business the 
maker of automatic filling machines is 
running a campaign in wine trade 


papers. 


Copy, prepared by the W. S. Hill 
agency, of Pittsburgh, stresses the abil- 
ity of Horix engineers to render im- 
partial advice on the proper type of 
equipment for filling either cans or 
bottles, with emphasis on the first. 
Like a stone thrown into a pool, the 
idea of canned beverages is rippling 
onward. 


J & J Gets Results 


Johnson & Johnson, who have been 
putting the fear of God and crutches 
into any numskulls foolish enough 
to use first-aid dressings which have 
not been sterilized after packaging, 
declare the campaign has produced “a 
record number of window displays 
and a substantial amount of local ad- 
vertising by druggists.” 

The local efforts tied-in with the 
national series in roto sections of 35 
papers of 27 cities, and b. & w. ads 
in 237 dailies of 173 cities. Full 
pages were also used in a varied list 
of magazines that numbered around 
14, with circulations totaling 38,609,- 
000. Young & Rubicam has charge. 


What a Wind! 

“Gone With the Wind,” Margaret 
Mitchell's novel of the South, smashed 
another publishing tradition when the 
Macmillan Co. took a color page for 
it in the S.E.P. early this month. John 
S. Gallagher, Macmillan ad. mgr., re- 
ports it is the first time his company 
has used that magazine for a color 
page. A co-op series with other pub- 
lishers was used there three years ago. 

With sales now beyond 970,000, 
and easily totaling a million by Christ- 
mas the Civil War-Reconstruction 
book is almost a major industry all by 
itself. Space in Time, not in the book 
section but up among the general ads; 
in the literary sections of other maga- 
zines; and in newspapers of 65 cities 
have helped to swell the enormous de- 
mand at a total ad cost of about 
$80,000. Agency: Atherton & Currier. 


Siboney Spreads 


Siboney rum, having extended dis- 
tribution to the Pacific Coast, starts a 
newspaper campaign in 50 Atlantic 
Seaboard and Middle West cities. A. 
K. Hamilton & Co., New York, na- 
tional sales representative for Siboney 
Distilling Corp., Philadelphia, is the 
actual advertiser. Kenyon & Eckhardt 
is the agency. 

Introduced last Spring, the rum ads 
were confined to 15 eastern communi- 
ties. At present three magazines are 
also employed. More dailies and 
magazines are to be added after New 
Year's. 
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How 


| 24 SALES PROBLEMS 


WERE MET 
by 
Skillful Merchandising 


Sound Distribution 
and 
Rifle Shot-Advertising 


No. I of a Series 


To Appear Twice Each Month in This 
Magazine.... Developed by Advertising 
Agencies Out of Actual Experience. . . . 
Sponsored by Leading Business Papers 


rts ll op 
NNUAL SCHEDULE 


An Actual Case History — 


How Prejudice Against A 
New Product Was Overcome 


O you realize, Bob, this is the twenty-first annual schedule we have sub- 
mitted to this client?’ 


“I was thinking of the same thing this morning, Roger. It hardly seems 
twenty-one years ago, but it is—that was the first schedule I drew up when 
the Basford Company started in 1916. It consisted of just three business papers.” 


“It has grown some since then. You know, I really believe the experience of this 
client is an outstanding example of what can be accomplished with business paper 
advertising. You weren't here then, Walter, so you can’t really appreciate how much 


prejudice there was against this product when it was introduced. The device was 


revolutionary ... the idea was radical ... the workmen were opposed to the product 
because they thought it would throw men out of work by cutting down jobs... the men 
who signed requisitions were afraid to go out on a limb for a thing so radically new... 
top executives were more than skeptical of the economies the device promised. Yes sir, 
there was resistance all along the line. And it was business paper advertising that 


knocked down that resistance and helped to sell the product. In papers read by the men 


who fired the boilers, we told them how the new device saved their backs by reducing 
coal consumption. In papers going to the men in charge of operation, we pointed out 
how the device improved operating records and lowered costs. In papers read by top 
executives we stressed the dollars and cents the device would save. Believe me, it was 
a three-way job — and it was done with business papers.” 


“I know, Roger, I've read some of those old ads. In fact, I remember one, written 
back in 1916 or 1917, that featured the price of the device — $100. I should say that 
was the first, or certainly one of the first instances of price in capital goods advertising.” 


“Yes, Walter, and those early business paper ads with the price in them certainly 
sold goods, as the client has often told us. Looking back at them, they seem almost 
crude compared to present-day layouts — we didn’t have Gene then. But, the advertising 
brought results and in 20 years, the client has sold more than $50,000,000 worth of his 
product. Bob, it might be interesting some time, to figure up just how much that client 
has spent in business paper advertising during the last twenty years.” 


“That's easy to do, Roger. But there’s another thing about that account that is 
interesting: Since March 1916, through depressions, during the war, through summer 
slumps and what have you, this client has carried a full page ad in every issue of all 
three key papers in which he started. Maybe that’s some kind of a record, too.” 


M. BASFORD COMPANY during 1935 used for its clients 1683 pages of business paper space 
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WALTER F. MULHALL, V.P. 


ROGER L. WENSLEY, Pres. 


R. S. BROWN, V.P. 


G. M. BASFORD COMPANY. ADVERTISING, NEW YORK. N. 


- EUGENE HEIFFEL, Art Dir. 
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AMERICAN BUILDER 


AND BUILDING AGE 


DOMINATES 
the Building Market 


LEADS in Circulation 


LEADS in Number of Advertisers 
LEADS in Reader Influence 


The only way in which the enormous Advertisers in these two issues will 
. get bonus circulation at regular 
man-power and enormous buying power ~ ee 
of the huge building industry can be cov- 
ered is by proportionately large circulation. 
AMERICAN BUILDER has consistently 
maintained the largest net paid circulation 
among active building men, including con- 
tractor-builders, building material dealers, 
architects and engineers, real estate devel- 


APRIL, 1937 (Specification and 


Buying Number) 


OCTOBER, 1937 — (1938 Preview 
and Fall Buying Number) 


opers, building finance men, and prospec- 
tive home owners. The number of sub- AMER 
scribers in each of the foregoing groups is 
in direct proportion to its importance in 


AND BUILDING AGE 


the entire building “picture.” AMERICAN fe oe 
BUILDER circulation is balanced. AMER- ee in tec 

ICAN BUILDER offers the only balanced sim “ee tae. 
circulation in the building field. 30 Church Street 


ANN ARBOR, MICH.: 
1930 Norway Road 


AMERICAN BUILDER General Edition ete 

—Largest net paid circulation in the build- a ery ing 

. . SAN FRANCISCO: WM 

ing field. 111 Sutter Street || 
AMERICAN BUILDER Dealer Edition Union Benk Building | 


(incorporated in the General Edition)— 
Largest net paid circulation among build- 


ing material dealers. Member A. B. C.—A. B. P. 
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BAKERS SPEND $605 MILLIONS 


RAW B OPLANT 
MATERIALS EQUIPMENT 


MACHINERY PACKAGING 


PLANT 


MAINTENANGE DELIVERY 


aT DRE 
EQUIPMENT 


Ten-year Census average annual expenditure for materials, 
supplies, fuel, power, but not including machinery and 


equipment, 


Expert consultation on all problems of product-applica- BAKERS WEEKLY 


tion . . . experimental bakery . . . research laboratories 


. ° " . The Business Magazine of the Baking Industry 
... engineering ... market data . . . without obligation ee . ee 


} f } d ° 45 West 45th St. 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
© manutacturers and agencies. NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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THE ENGINEERING AUTHORITY OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


Blas Lurnace (and 


teel Plant 


Member A. B. C. PITTSBURGH, PA., OCTOBER, 1936 Member A. B. P. 


BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT has more A.B.C. paid circulation 
among the operating officials and engineers in the steel plants than any 
other paper. Average monthly distribution over 3,300 in the plants. 

Steel mill estimated tonnage for 1936 will approximate 46,000,000 tons of 
ingots and an even greater tonnage is forecast for 1937. 

Advertising in BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT in September, 1930. 
was 80° greater than in September, 1935, because the steel mills are 
buying and will continue to buy. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of new equipment will be purchased 


in 1937. 


Sales to the Steel Mills Begin by Advertising in 
MODER BLAST FURNACE and STEEL PLANT 


Here is 2 108 SMITHFIELD STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
stallation whic 
s grown to the size shown. This is 
tirely due to the ability of the vertical 
be type furnace to give the best quality 
nealing at the lowest cost. 


12.5 
200 Recorder Merchant 


} ers BUY 
Wor $350 
Vorth of Shoes temarecer- cepa 
a 
7 


wr no wee ee Se | 
S HOE i ESTABLISHED 1882 


3007 AND 


CORDER... — 


; ‘ shed weekly— 
, sHoe weet witagrmes THE sHOE RETAILER publi : 


Servings 
The Shoe- Leather and 


Allied Indust ries 


votal Net Paid cireulation 
14.840 weekly 


pacman of wseos's met percentace of renewals 
new vamp lasts. - suzy ... Ne- 


Sih... 270 tad. OT Oe mos. ending June 30th, 1936 


fnement ond exceptionol igh style 
value Unewolly attractive och. neel. _— ° 
78.91 /o 


ond tot of mediem a idth 


WULCEAR coRPOoRATIOn 


Generel OF ce Portameets, OW? ~ Lest Plas 
oe Qrechten, Wor Sa. Leen, MO. joamesr City 


€ Pocnmest® Fe _ neat Plants is Eo subscription price—33-00 per year 


jomwe® Cay" 1 Penne one 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 15 bought at full sub- 


scription price by nearly all good retail shoe 


merchants in the United States as well as by OFFICES 
every important shoe chain store operator and 
939 West 39th St. New York 


95¢¢ of the department stores selling shoes. 


140 Federal St. Boston 


. ° ° ° ° Byatt . ie a 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 15 edited m the in- 999 S. Stat Ss. ° . Chicago 


terests of the shoe merehant. its purpose being -6th & Chestnut Sas. : Philadelphia 
to show him how to Buy how to Sell_—and 

: : 1627 Locust Street. > ae Louls 
how to Modernize and Operate his business 


profitably. 9)] Oceano Drive West Los Angeles 


= 


A CHILTON 
DECEMBER - i) PUBLICATIO 
( ) i. - 
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IS THIS THE TYPE OF DEALER 


~ a “ Ye 


then he is reading BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS 


If you can use the combined selling efforts of 7,500 Edited only for the dealer, BUILDING SUPPLY 
lumber and building material dealers. . . NEWS pulls no punches. Consequently it has at- 
tracted a reader group that has serious interest be- 
cause of the importance of its editorial plan. And 
this serious interest is immediately reflected in the 
If you would acquire all or part of the selling services use of its advertising pages by its readers. 

of these dealers . . 


If your dealer requirements demand unusual mer- 
chandising activity... 


To secure greatest selling activity among your present 


remember these dealers are readers of BUILDING dealers and to attract worthwhile prospective dealers, 

SUPPLY NEWS and can most effectively be reached advertise in BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS, the only 

in its advertising pages. exclusive dealer publication with national circulation. 

An editorial presentation that shouts MERCHAN- as 
DISING. A reader group 85% of which are rated Full presentation in SMMS 

$25,000 to $500,000. A coverage that is 96.79% 

dealers . . . is your shortest cut to the greatest buying 


volume in today’s fastest growing market, the build- 
ing industry. 


BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS - 59€E. Van Buren St. - CHICAGO 
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COKE 


Jt costs only a trifle more 
than a cent ner call te 
seach the key men tn this 


industry of industries 


The readers of Chem & Met unify the Process Industries into one 
of America’s great markets for industrial products. They con- 
tribute processed materials to other industries and finished products 
to the general public in great variety through widely divergent 
channels of distribution. They use production methods of basic 
similarity and face production problems that seek solution in a 
common engineering approach. 

Their titles range the scale of authority — from engineer, chief 
engineer, supervisor and superintendent to manager, technical di- 
rector, vice president, president and even to chairman of the board 
—yet their function is a common engineering function. They are 
chemical engineers regardless of the titles given opposite their names 
in the corporate structure. It is they you’ve got to convince if you 
would tap this great, hungry market for machinery, equipment, 
materials of construction, raw materials and packaging materials. 

These key men — these chemical engineers — look to Chem & 
Met for information to enable them to produce at a better profit. 
Here is the publication which, single handed, and at a cost of a 
bit more than a penny per call, can tell these chemical engineers 
the good points about your business and your products. At home 
and abroad Chem & Met is looked upon as the authoritative voice 
of the chemical engineer and his achievements. Look over a recent 
issue — any issue —and see how it serves the self-interests of the 
chemical engineer. It is a simple matter to make your advertising 
do the same thing. We’ll gladly help with suggestions if you wish. 


CHEMICAL 


ABC & Metallurgical ABP 


ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 W. 42nd Street. New York 


eo onc SEVERAL MARKETS IN ONE 
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Activity in the Mining Industries 
Offers Large Sales Opportunities 


METAL AND NON-METALLIC MINES IN THE 
MARKET FOR HEAVY FQUIPMENT 

pm, Measured by anv vardstick the metal mining 

' industry is now enjoving a larger measure 

ae of 

as tha at anv time since the low ebb of 

ya 1932-33. The record since then has been one 

hike of steady improvement, and_ the earlier 


promise for 1936 is being amply fulfilled as 


; ' 
prosperity and a more favorable outlook 


a 4 2 
Editor ; the vear advances. 
Min g J 1 Increased prices tor gold and silver have 
given a great stimulus to the production of 
those metals. Mines throughout the world 
are in the fortunate position of receiving a 
substantial premium over the former price of gold. In the United 
States the same conditions prevail with respect to newly-mined 


domestic silver. 


Iron mining is reflecting the increased activity indicated by 
the highest index of steel producing capacity since the middle 


of 1930. 


The mining of non-ferrous metals—copper, lead and zinc—is 
also in a favorable position for 1937, due largely to good man- 
agement in 1936. Consumption has increased, prices have risen, 
and burdensome stocks of metal have been reduced to a mini- 


mum, 


It is characteristic of the mining industry that it makes wide 
distribution of the wealth it produces. It not only pays its own 
wav, but it buys capital goods, consumer goods and _ services 
that provide employment in other industries. It not only sup- 
ports its own operations, but it contributes to manufacturing 
industries, transportation, power production, and all forms of 
commerce and trade. In particular, it calls for heavy machinery 
and equipment. Currently there is a healthy demand for mining 
and milling machinery due to expansion of existing operations 


and the opening of new properties. 


Being remote from centers of industry mining men are par- 
ticularly dependent on business papers not only for industry 


news but also for information about manufacturers’ products. 


Engineering & Mining Journal 


ABC—ABP 

For Seventy V its Engine rine 
Engineering and ind Mining Journal has been close 
apie ‘ ly dentified with every phase of 
. ° . ) irnal iy iden he : 
M ining J . metal and non-metallic mining, mill 

ba ing, smelting and refining 
“mn \ gees It is edited for the executive, 
| mining engineer, metallurgist, fore 


man, and the mechanical, electrical 
and maintenance men in all mineral 
producing enterprises (except fuels) 
in all parts of the world. For thre« 
score years and ten Engineering 
and Mining Journal has been a 
vital force behind every progressive 
development for the betterment of 
its industrz. 


LARGE COAL PRODUCTION CREATES HEAVY 
DEMAND FOR NEW MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES 


Iwo major developments overtop all others 
as bituminous coal mining enters 1937, These 
are a healthy growth in production and con- 
tinued investment in cost-reduction equip- 
ment. Soft-coal output for the year was ap- 
proximately 77 per cent of the tonnage mined 
during 1929—the boom period before the 
great industrial collapse. As general industry 
makes further recovery from depression levels, 
bituminous coal production will make further 
advances, Every additional ton of coal pro- 
: duced means additional consumption of “ma- 
terials and supplies”—for example, lubricants, timber, wire rope, 
conductor cable, explosives, rails, ties, track material, welding 
equipment and supplies, screen plate, bit steel, belting drives, 
pipes, valves, fittings, steel and alloy plates and shapes. 


Editor 


Coal Age 


LABOR CONDITIONS MAKE MECHANIZATION 
NECESSARY 


With wages fixed by contract above wartime levels, there is a 
constantly widening demand for equipment which will translate 
these high wages into lower costs so that production levels can 
be maintained or increased in the face of both internal and 
external competition. As a result, although mechanization is now 
growing at a pace never before attained in this industry, shrewd 
observers of trends unite in the belief that the movement is 
only on the threshold of large-scale expansion. Mechanization 
is not merely the installation of a few loading-machines or con- 
veyor units, but means gearing the entire production system to 
take advantage of such units. Along with this movement is one 
to invest heavily in improved cleaning facilities to make the 
product still more acceptable to the fuel consumer. 


HARD COAL SEEKS ECONOMIES 


Anthracite, too, is approaching its problems with a new and 
more vigorous spirit. Under a wage contract which calls for an 
increase in basic rates through a reduction in hours next year, 
producers in this field also must reduce production costs. In 
short, every major trend in both anthracite and bituminous coal 
points inevitably to the use of more and more equipment per ton 
of coal mined. 


Coal Age 
ABC— ABP 


COAL AGE serves e operating, 
engineering and executive divisions 
of the coal-mining industry. Major 
trends and developments in all 
phases of the operating cycle and 
related services are covered in fea- 
ture articles on mining methods, 
mechanization, transportation, prep- 
aration, electrification, ventilation, 
safety, maintenance, industrial re- 
lations and management. 
Time-and-money-saving ways of 
maintaining electrical and mechan- 
ical equipment and of improving 
operations are included in a Prac- 
tical Operating Ideas department. 
Current foreign practices of inter- 
est to American mining men also 
are reviewed. New mining activi- 
ties and construction, legislation, 
Ecurrent economic developments and 
yaw COAL the labor situation are covered 
PL monthly in the news (I’ord From 
the Field) department 


McGraw Hill Publications 330 W. 42 St., New York City 
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HIS business of feeding 128 million mouths the 
"Bascaan of items of food in the American diet 
is a business of applying culinary technique on a 
production basis. 


All food manufacturers have the common problems 
of distribution and merchandising—of getting their 
finished products from shipping platforms to their 
markets in other food plants and to the consuming 
public. All food manufacturers have one or more of 
the common problems of mixing, drying, washing, 
crushing, refrigeration, atmospheric control, packag- 
ing, weighing, control of temperature and pressure, 
conveying and so forth. All articles and items appear- 
ing in Food Industries are selected to interest the 
widest variety of food processors. That is why in 
Food Industries the canner learns from the confec- 
tioner, the packer learns from the baker, the miller 
learns from the butter and egg man, the beverage 
man learns from the daily—and the advertiser sells 
them all. 


The information that food manufacturers get from 
Food Industries is obtainable from no other single 
source. Even if food men could read all the publica- 
tions that are directly or remotely related to the 
distribution and processing of food they would still 
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find something distinctly different and useful in Food 
Industries. It is these common problems that unify 
the industry and make it possible for advertisers to 
contact the various branches of the food field through 
a single publication. 


Another plus value for the advertiser: The readers 
of Food Industries are in the top group of food plants 
that produce 90% of the dollar value of the industry. 


rOOD INDUSTRI 


abe * abp 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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THE FOUNDRY 


...Reaches « Influences - SELLS 
a BILLION DOLLAR Market 


5637 foundries in the United States and Canada provide industry with one of ™ 
its most basic requirements — castings — the production of which involves a 
capital investment in excess of $1,026,000,000 and more than 308,000 workers. 
Annual requirements of raw materials, foundry equipment and supplies incident i 
to the production of castings call for the expenditure of vast sums which char- 
acterize foundries, collectively, as a major industrial market. 
* 
Intensive sales effort on the part of those who In times like these — times when the foundry 
manufacture the equipment and supplies which industry is emerging from a period of adjust- 
foundries require could be undertaken at no ment and change — new names, new products 
time more propitious than the present. Foun- have their golden opportunity to become es- 
dries in all parts of the country are experienc- tablished in the foundry market. In times like 
ing the best volume of business since 1929. these, older names, long-used products require 
Demand for castings is well-diversified and the support of steps taken to renew their stand- 
capacity in many lines is taxed to the limit. ing and strengthen their competitive position. 
This activity is reflected in foundry purchases There is no surer, more effective way to 
of materials and the market for equipment is influence the buying habits of foundries than 
unusually strong with every indication that it through consistent, judicious advertising in | 
will remain so for many months to come. THE FOUNDRY. It offers complete, compre- | 
Conservative estimates of equipment require- hensive coverage of this rich market with a @- 
ments is placed at $25,000,000 — a gross ex- subscription renewal rate of 91.45%. This fact. 
penditure made imperative as a modernization together with the manner in which subscriptions 
necessity to meet present and future demand. are obtained — without premium offers, deals 
Added to this is the fact that the industry is or special inducements of any kind other than 
finding itself faced with a real shortage of what the magazine itself contains — gives an 
skilled labor which is increasing in seriousness effectiveness to THE FOUNDRY advertising 
and is accelerating the consideration of new recognized for its unrivalled power to sell the 
equipment purchases to remedy this situation. foundry industry. 
1 @ THE FOUNDRY is published monthly on the 15th by 
{ The Penton Publishing Company, Penton Building, 1213 
Y West Third Street, Cleveland. Write for a copy of “The 
Foundry Industry”, which gives further information on the 
foundry market and complete data on THE FOUNDRY. 
2 THEFOUNDRY 
ae Wy > 
boll HAD 44th Year 
+ 4 PENTON BUILDING e¢ CLEVELAND 
= \ 220 Broadway * Peoples Gas Building a Koppers Building 
\ New York Chicago Pittsburgh > 
WHEREVER METALS ARE CAST, YOU'LL FIND THE FOUNDRY 
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A Compliment from a 


WELL KNOWN EXECUTIVE 


t--29 


{ (Upper left)—Testing kitchen, >} [ (Upper right)—Lecture hall. 
(Lower leftt)—Permanent exhibit of advertisers’ products. (Lower right)—Gallery of editorial advisors. 


“WHY—THIS IS AN INSTITUTION!” 


So said the president of one of the country’s outstanding Eleven Unique Services 
businesses when he paid a visit to our offices with two of his mgenotireglitenccr 


top sales executives. 2. EDUCATIONAL CLASShOOM 
3. PERMANENT EXHIBIT OF ADVERTISERS’ 
PRODUCTS 


The institutional side of the Ahrens Publishing Company is 


; 4. HOTEL PERSONNEL SERVICE 
vitally important to advertisers in two ways. First, it makes 5. CLIPPING BUREAUS 
a , ‘ 6. FOOD SERVICE RESEARCH BUREAU 
possible a service to readers that has created prestige and 7. MAILING LIST DEPARTMENT 
owe ) > sans ; - S CO 2 ; ass res i ‘ollow- 8. PRACTICAL EDITORS 
I r for the public ations. Secc ndly it assures a f w-up . ee oe 
for the advertiser to his publication advertising that is in- 10. COMPLETE MERCHANDISING SERVICE 
valuable 11. SPECIAL CIRCULATION REPRESENTATIVES 
« © . 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


& ? HOTEL MANAGEMENT — RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 
HOTEL WORLD REVIEW 
222 East 42ND SrT., N. Y.C. — 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


SOUTHERN REP,; — BLANCHARD-NICHOLS-OSBORN, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Coast REP... — G.B. WEATHERLY, 438 VERMONT AVE., BERKELEY CAL. 
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- WESTINGHOUSE SHOPS 


HE metal-working industry includes the manufacturers 

of basic metals—iron, steel and non-ferrous—as well 
as the thousands of companies that fashion these metals 
by various means into every conceivable type of prod- 
uct—machinery, motor cars, transportation equipment, 
typewriters, plows, metal beds, automatic pencils, 
cranes, kitchen utensils, pocket knives and metal articles 


without number. 


In this broad industrial market The Iron Age has more 
than 62,000 readers; reaches over 8,000 plants; has 556 
advertisers; sells all of its circulation at $6 per year; 
renews 80°/, of its subscribers yearly; is read by execu- 
tives engaged in administrative, production, engineer- 
ing and purchasing functions; and in scientifically 
sampled polls conducted by manufacturers among their 
customers to determine reading preferences The Iron 
Age scores more votes and lands in first position more 
frequently than any other publication in the metal- 
working industry. 


To contact the metal-working industry—use the No. | 


publication. 


The No. 1 
PUBLICATION 


in the 


Metal-Working 
Industry ! 


SPOTS RH TEE Ge OE (OE Ee OREN NmeNTEE SgmenneTs mae na? 


}THE IRON AGE 


JUNE 28. 193 


Completely Sealed! 


NEW DEPARTURE DOUBLE N-D-SEAL 
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THE IRON AGE 


A Chilton ® Publication 


SALES OFFICES: 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Interesting Figures 


Convincing FACTS! 


ae 


Census Bureau Lists 13,625 Shops Repairing Jewelry; fi ealaatal 
Receipts Less Than One-Eighth Sales of Jewelry Stores in 1935 compared most fu 


vorably with sales of $175 


| Tyre or Business Number of todd 00 ‘fom in i WU 000,000 in 1933. It is con- 
Repair Businesses — 7 —— servatively estimé 

| | yeweLRY STORES ’ estimated — that 
Shown toOutnumber | Re Se oer enon | ue | ssn | Jewelry sales in 1936 will 


chandise.) 


Retailers by 1235 | | xerare snors 
| 


total well over $300,000.000. 


(R ts 50 cent 0 ‘ 
cReceints $0 Pecoait of 13,625 | $28,336 13,749 3292 $2878 
y watches. etc.) 


—_— 


jewelr 


88 Per Cent of Jewelry and Watch 
Selling Performed by 12,390 interest to business men especially per 
Stores, Federal Figures Show haps to jewelry, watch, and clock mane 


. ° , . facturers and wholesalers whoy 
For the first time in many years it | comes from aaa 


is now possible to form a clean-cut, | ments. including 


10. BUSINESS Pa 
NESS ANALYSIS OF 
a -BOCKIPTIONS based on i 
ssue o 


R Classificat 
etatlere of Jewelry and Allied Li 
fed Lines 


nation-wide picture of retail jewelry repair shor, Who 

distribution, to know definitely the va A a peer ta of Jewelry and Allied Li 

i er t " n 
number of jewelry stores and the | oucoum eniaiineaens Y Jewelry and Allied od 


number of repair shops the business | 1255 


of which is primarily the repair of | $28.33 | Unclessified |° 7" Jeweiers' Circulur-/ 
clocks, watches and jewelry, and to | «sb! ummmmmmmeeminenanmeeiinentinme a is 
-C. Report 
and « heport) 


arrive at the sales, employment and 
pay rolls*of these two widely CON- | doubt 


JEWELERS’ cuncem tana versus the 
JEWELERS) CIRCULAR KEYSTONE, number of subseribers of THE 
our latest A. B. C. 


Ficu : 
sures quoted ar 
: id ce — 
in the 1935 U. § »mpared, show the number of jewel 
a jewelers as re 
, : ported 


THe Jewecens’ Crncucan-KEevsTont tor 
November, on pages 36 and 37, presented 
complete figures from the Business Cen- 
sus for retail jewelry stores These he 


It is a FACT THAT:— 


The Je ° 
Jeweler is tl 
: - . 1e select , . 
and Allied li ~ or and distri 
llied lines in his ——e of Jewelry 


11,077 active proprietors and firm mem- 
bers, 
25,571 full-tame and part-time employ 
ees, average for the year, 

$35,294,000 payroll, not including com 
pensation for proprietors and firm mem- 


He is tl ‘ 

. 1e Gem ; 

walls of the Business Census reports 08 | and silver peat _ Jewelry expert the acere lit | | 
« > « >( 1 e( £0 d 


service establishments in the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia, adds the fol- | 


lowing data on sumber of establishments, | He alw ays has heen and will | Ti 
ve Time Head 
adquarters 


sales, employment and payroll for watch, ane —_ -“ » 

clock and jewelry repair businesses (the j f i | as such guides and . 

Bureau of the Census counted a concern | tion of V at +} . ( ontrols consumers j ° 

selling watches and jewelry and also do- atenes and Clock . rs in their selec 
4 s. § ° 


ing watch and repair work as 4 retail 


He is he: 
jewelry store if $0 per cent oF more of s readqua saan 
its ceceipts were from the sale of mer | arters for Quality Gif ; = 
chandise, and as 4 “service establish be yiits of all kinds 
ment’ if $0 per cent oF more of its re ie 
ceipts were trom repairs? a 

yg2s repair sbOPS, manufacturers’ ; 

$28,336,000 sales, r and wholesalers’ = 

3,7 c > ors ‘ row ar : essayv 

13,749 active proprietor and firm re eular ly ‘ age should - dire ; 

a by eC 


rl } - i oe . 
1eref re Li ewe let ( Ss Sa Ss COpte that t 


Boe and = consis 

en al time and part-time employees ‘ h is aece F. stently through 
average for the year, pted cuide 7t » Wr 

3 $78,000 payroll, excluding com pea KF R <’ . ue J EW E | sa 
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ot unincorporated businesses “ hi } F f 
ch publieati 
Shops” Lead in Number; Stores '" Sales | I lic ation for 69 years ] ae - oi 
“yg « . ‘ 
Figures, taken by themselves, 27 dull reen the recoeniz : | - 3 las 
Yet a comparison of these statistics tem | P ; - Le authoritv an | as 
by item, will reveal much of absorbing eader of the trade. z an « 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR KEYSTONE 2° . ; 
for December. 1936 p ; 
rofit by ' 
] f the tremendously incre WHAT THE 
elry trade ‘ eased Jew- 


schedule ] 
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Gentlemen... 


\ Few of the Many Things 
the Power Laundry Indus- 
try Buys 


CASH REGISTERS 
BOILERS 

STOKERS 

ENGINES 

OIL BURNERS 
GENERATOR SETS 
GREASE AND OIL 
GASOLINE 

TRUCKS 

TIRES AND TUBES 
SPRINKLERS 

PAINT 

WRAPPING PAPER 
CARDBOARD CARTONS 
WRAPPING TWINE 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
GARMENT HANGERS 


WE CIVE YOU 


A MARKET 


Laundry service today is considered a necessity by more than 
5.000.000 American families. These people, in the better 
income brackets. see fit to pour into the laundry industry the 
tidy sum of $484,000,000—making this vast enterprise, of 
nearly 7,000 units, a ranking national industry. 


\ very large proportion of this generous sum is spent by the 
industry for things vital to its very life. A few of these 
things are listed. 

With the national income rising to higher levels, even this 
amount will be swelled substantially in the public’s firm 
desire to escape from the drudgery of washing in the home. 
We give, then, a rich, able-to-buy, readily accessible market. 
We give, too, the leading laundry publication, LAUNDRY 
AGE—within whose eagerly-read pages, your message will 
do a thorough selling job at a modest expenditure. 

We invite men-from-Missouri to write for “PROOF,” as the 
first step in the presentation to their companies of a rich, 


CASTERS new market for cultivation during 1937. It’s going to be a 
UNIFORMS big year for the power laundry industry. 
LAUNDRY AGE 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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MAGHINE DESIEN ¢ 


hief Engineers and Designers 


Every alert machinery manufacturer knows that sales records and design 
achievements go hand-in-hand. That's the reason for MACHINE DESIGN'S 
unprecedented popularity in the engineering departments of over 6400 plants 
building machines. Since the day of its inception, engineers have looked to it 
for guidance in the selection of parts, materials, accessories and finishes to attain 
mechanical perfection and sales appeal. The editorial contents and advertising 
pages yield ideas of inestimable value every year to over 25,000 readers. 


Below is an analysis of MACHINE DESIGN'S 
readership in the 6400 major machinery manu- 
facturing plants in the country. These individu- 
als largely specify the selection of materials, 
parts and finishes used in the design of approx- 
imately $6,400,000,000 worth of machinery built 
annually. 


Directors of Engineering, including Presidents 
and Vice Presidents in charge of design, 
Chief Engineers, Assistant Chief Engineers, 
Chief Draftsmen and Design Engineers 

a 

Engineers whose influence is a major factor in 
design and in the specification of materials, 
parts and finishes ....... DOERR: LS 3,750 

Others who are influential in the purchase of 
parts, materials and finishes. 

Total Readership _........ sdejeiuieitiaiassaleeeidets suis 25,769 


The readership indicated above applies only 
to 6,984 controlled copies. In addition there is 
an extensive readership embodied in the bal- 
ance of the total of 8,500 copies of MACHINE 
DESIGN distributed monthly. Paid circulation 
is included in this latter category. 


The market reached by MACHINE DESIGN is 
clearly defined, covering the entire range of 
machinery, from the lightest to the heaviest. 
Because the same basic materials and parts 
are employed in the many thousands of 
different types of machines, editorial and ad- 
vertising pages serve as a recognized clearing 
house for new developments and applications. 
In other words, the transference of ideas from 
one field to another is the foundation upon 
which the journal is built. Producers of these 
basic parts and materials, therefore, can trans- 
mit their sales messages to an exclusive reader- 
ship of design executives in every division of 
the machinery field through the advertising 
pages of MACHINE DESIGN. 


Not only does MACHINE DESIGN give 100 
per cent coverage, but it also presents a dis- 
tinctive physical appearance. It was conceived 
to promote better design .. . it has maintained 
in its makeup the ideals it set out to establish. 
These combined features—effective readership 
and attractive appearance—offer you the key 
to increased business. Be there “on time” with 
your story in the Professional Journal of Chief 
Engineers and Designers. 


@ Write today for your set of four new MACHINE DESIGN data 


sheets presenting Organization, Editorial, Circulation and Adver- 
a tising Information. This compilation of facts and figures, arranged 
in a standard filing jacket for convenient reference, will convince 
you that MACHINE DESIGN is the logical medium in which to 
advertise your products. 


< \AGHINE DESIGN 
pnts \ | J ~~ ~y 


~ a 220 Broadway, New York 


PARTS * MATERIALS * METHODS * FINISHES 


PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


(CCA 


.. The Professional Journal of 


. THE CLEARING HOUSE FOR NEW IDEAS ON DESIGN 
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Send for your file 
folder of Machinery’s 
Market Data Sheets 


for Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Executives in the Mechanical Industries. 
They show How orders originate; Who 
decides What, and When; What “Buying 
Power” consists of, expressed in terms 
of individuals. 
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Space Buyers 
and Advertising 
Managers 


... for economy 
and effectiveness 
your best buy is 
a monthly paper 
that covers, in 
unit form, every 
phase of the ... 


Mechanical 


Industries 


In a thorough survey, MACHINERY —the monthly —has 
proved that the buying of mechanical equipment is the 
result of the combined opinions of plant executives having 
the knowledge and experience to make a decision. Starting 
with presidents, managers, designers, engineers, etc., the 
list of men who influence buying runs into more than a 
hundred different titles. But titles mean very little in buy- 
ing power because of the variation in influence of men 
of the same rating in different plants. 


The effectiveness of its advertising appeal justifies 
MACHINERY'S policy —a monthly, supplying well rounded 
editorial material of interest to all branches of the mechan- 
ical industries, with coverage of every executive who exerts 
buying influence, regardless of title. And an analysis of its 
circulation proves that MACHINERY “gets its man.” 


MACHINERY 


THE LEADING TECHNICAL MONTHLY 
THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, Publishers 
148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
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Hot Spot News Section 


A NEW IDEA IN BUSINESS PAPER PUBLISHING 
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HE Special Hot Spot News Section, as re- 
produced above, is a brand-new idea in business 
paper publishing. Starting with the December 
2nd issue of National Petroleum News, it is also 
a brand-new section of a new type National 
Petroleum News. 

This news section, now of 16 pages, in being 
made up as a miniature newspaper and printed 
on newsprint stock, affords the editorial staff of 
National Petroleum News several hours more 
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time to receive the latest news of the oil industry 
which is being poured in by teletype from its 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Tulsa, and 
Los Angeles News. Bureaus. 

National Petroleum News is meeting the 
urgent need of keeping the oil industry abreast 
with the cyclonic legislative and _ political 
changes with which all industry—as well as oil— 
is confronted, with its Hot Spot News Section, 
a brand-new idea. 
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A Billion Dollar Industry 
— On A Rampage 


There is more new construction in the pulp and paper 
making industry today under way or contemplated 
than at any one time previously in the industry’s history. 


New mills with an estimated daily production in 

excess of 1700 tons of paper and 2400 tons of pulp are 

« ’ : only a part of this program of expansion. These mills 
alone will cost approximately $50,000,000 to build. 


Here is an exceptional market for the equip- 
ment and supply manufacturer. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY is edited to serve the 
manufacturing end of the pulp and paper 
making industry. It is the only monthly and 
educational publication in its field and has a 
circulation to mill executives and key men in 
the United States and Canada greater than 


any three other publications in the field com- 
bined. 


Use THE PAPER INDUSTRY now to promote 
the sale of your products to this great market 
which is on a rampage of buying. 


Sample copy, rate card and A. B. C. statement 
will be supplied upon request. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


333 N. Michigan Ave. « Chicago, Ill. 


Unbiased advice relative to the appli- 
cation or use of your products in this 
industry will be furnished without 
obligation. 
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VITAL 
FACTS 


About One of 
America’s 
Largest and 
Fastest-Crowing 
Markets 


Every social, political and engi- 
neering advancement places a 
greater burden on the Nation's 
power facilities. 


What this means in terms of a 
market for more than 200 items 


, 
: ‘ 
of industrial equipment is set - b\ kk T 
forth briefly and clearly in a | / | r = 
new |2-page booklet, “Power, ? 


the Market, the Publication," 
showing . . . 


How big the market is 
What products it uses 


on buys these prod- | : >) Tlelitaehitela 


Where these buyers are 


How to reach them prof. 
itably 


Here, in ten minutes’ reading 
you get the answers to dozens 
of questions about this field 
that manufacturers and agen- 
cies have asked over a period 
of many years. 


y | 7 ’ “ ; - 
POWER, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one copy of your new 12-page booklet, 


“POWER, The Market, The Publication.” Write for this 
Name : new 12-page booklet 


Address 


Position ; ee Ccttuanwekedeatenenedeaes eee 


Marine Industry 


The bright outlook for an extensive merchant 
shipbuilding program, as a result of the Ship Sub- 
sidy Act, indicates a steadily expanding marine 
market for years to come. 


Railway Industry 


The six-year high mark in traffie and earings 
reached in 1936 emphasizes the marked recovery 
of the railways and points to an increasingly large 
railway market. 


Look to These Two Expanding Markets 


for Increased Sales and Profits 


SOLLOWING the six-year peak in railway traffic and 

earnings during 1936, the railways began a large seale 
buying movement that brought equipment orders to the 
highest level since 1929. Years of deferred buying power, 
plus continued heavy traflie, indicate still greater buving 
activity as a part of a continued rehabilitation policy. 


Because of the present favorable developments, the railway 
market offers the greatest sales opportunities in seven years, 
Vigorous railway selling, therefore, is particularly important 
at this time to assure increased business as railway buying 
expands. An outstanding means of securing effective pub- 
licity that will make railway men favorable to the purchase 
of your products is provided by the five Simmons-Boardman 
departmental railway publications. 


These publications are recognized sources of authoritative 
railway news and information and, consequently, exert an 
exceptionally important influence during the present period 
of increased railway activity, They 
enable you to select your own railway 
audience, for each publication is de- 
voted to the interests of one of the 
several branches of railway service, 
and each ene has a specialized circu- 
lation of railway men with buying 
power and influence. 


, ; Your continuous advertising in’ one 
Railway + : . 

Hani 3 Engines! or more of the Simmons-Boardman 

‘ a Ae . . . . 

Mec railway publications will reach the 

important railway = men 

from coast to coast) and 


RAI ; : 
ELECTRIGAY pave the way for in- 
ENGINEER creased railway sales of 


your pr oducts. 


AIL ALBA. 
A.B. 


\ ORE than 1,000,000 tons of new merchant skip construe- 

tion annually for the next six years will be required in 
order to replace more than 500 ships which will be over 
20 vears old at the end of this period. Because operating 
differential subsidies under the Ship Subsidy Act will not 
be granted on vessels over 20 years old, except in’ special 
eases, early action is indicated on a considerable part of 
this construction, 


The shipbuilding outlook indicates a steadily expanding 
marine market—and, therefore, it is exceptionally important 
to establish a strong competitive position in the marine 
market during the coming months. To reach this market 
and the marine men with purchasing influence and buying 
power, your produets should be featured consistently in 
the advertising pages of Warine Engineering and Shipping 
Review—the outstanding marine publication . . . in edi- 
torial service, in circulation and in reader interest. 


Proof of the leadership of Marine Engineering and Shipping 
Review is the fact that it has the largest net paid audited 
circulation of any marine publication in this country ' 
and the fact that the volume of advertising in the 12 
monthly issues in 1936 has inereased 37 per cent over the 
volume of 1935—-evidenece of the importance manufacturer- 
are attaching to vigorous publicity campaigns in the marine 
industry—-and indicating the recognition they are according 
this publication as an advertising medium. 


Plan vour 1937 marine sales and advertising program to in- 
clude’ continuous advertising in) Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review-—as an important 
part of your campaign for a greater 
volume of marine sales, 


ABA. 
ABP. 


Simmons-Boardman 
30 Chureh Street. New York. N.Y. 


105 West Adams St., Chicago Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
Washington, D. CC, 


Publishing Corporation 
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SEE 


.. Recognized Authority of the Iron, 
Steel and Metalworking Industry 


STEEL not only covers America’s number one industry with an effective Distribution of 
over 80 percent, but it also penetrates to the very heart of the purchasing power of 
a many billion dollar market, with a regular weekly readership of over 62,000 influen- 
tial executives. 91 percent of STEEL’s distribution goes to those states in which 92 per- 
cent of the industry's production takes place—an almost parallel coverage, proving 
STEEL’s general recognition as the encyclopedia of the industry. 


Twenty full-time editors interpret the news, 
market reports and information received from 
many correspondents, in addition to engineer- 
ing and technical articles gathered by them- 
selves. Their ability to evaluate news accur- 
ately, plus their generous use of the “Blue 
Pencil”, gives STEEL the EDITORIAL EXCEL- 
LENCE for which it has long been recognized. 

Ten full-time circulation experts, backed by 
a series of exhaustive surveys of the fields cov- 
ered by STEEL, have built and constantly 
maintain a record of companies and indivi- 
duals in the iron, steel and metal-working 
field, that is probably the outstanding list of 
its kind today. This list is the source of STEEL’s 
SELECTIVE DISTRIBUTION. 

Flat make-up, which provides for alternating 
editorial and advertising pages, presents 
STEEL’s readers with a reference book that 
recognizes the true value of modern advertising. 
As a result of this ADVERTISING VISIBILITY, 


readers have become increasingly conscious of 
quality advertising as carried in the pages of 
STEEL. 

ADVERTISING VALUES PLUS. are the 
natural outgrowths of STEEL’s well-rounded 
plan. In keeping with today’s trend toward 
increased economy of operation, acceleration 
of production, improvement of quality, and 
development of procedure and products, 
STEEL pioneers the way with a balance of 
judgment, tempering future trends with ex- 
periences of the past for today’s industry. 
STEEL has grown with the industry until over 
62,000 readers look forward to STEEL each 
week. Such reader acceptance proves that 
careful planning, plus adherence to a policy o: 
flexibility to meet current trends, is appreciated 
by the majority of men in the industry. 

Foresightedness and a sincere desire to 
pioneer where pioneering will be of greatest 
benefit to the industry it serves, has rightfully 
gained for STEEL the leadership it now enjoys. 


@ “Editorial Excellence, Plus Selective Distribution, Plus Advertising 
Visibility, Equals Advertising Values Plus” is the title of a twenty page 
book, giving complete graphic information on STEEL’s ability to reach 
the buyers in the iron, steel and metalworking industry. Write for this, 
together with a set of six complete publication data sheets for filing. 
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sound truck draws up before a soft-drink outlet to persuade both dealer and thirsty consumer to try the new drink. 


At left, a billboard teases the eye and palate with clipped, arresting copy. 


A New Orleans Bottler Turns “Just 
Another Drink” into a Best Seller 


HE success that the Dr. Pepper 

Bottling Co., of New Orleans, 

is achieving with ‘'7-Up” (which 

was just “another soft drink” 
both to the company and to the public 
in its particular territory a year and a 
half ago) is an object lesson which all 
manufacturers and distributors—espe- 
cially the smaller ones—can study with 
profit. 

Today this distinctive lemon soda 
with the short, catchy name—a product 
of the Howdy Co., of St. Louis—is the 
New Orleans bottler’s best seller by 
far, and its sales are skyrocketing to 
new heights every month, thanks to no 
spectacular advertising or merchandis- 
ing methods, but to painstaking atten- 
tion to details and a far-sighted, 
thorough-going sales policy. 

Though the company secured the 
“7-Up” franchise for its trading area 
several years ago, the drink had not 
been a pronounced success in the deep 
South. It had, in fact, been languish- 
ing—just one of several varieties of 
soft drinks forming part of a rather 
extensive line. Used chiefly by the 
public as a ‘‘mixer’’ with both whiskey 
and gin, its sales had been largely con- 
fined to the Fall and Winter months. 
This is, of course, unusual for a cold 
drink. 

Reasoning that if he could build up 
the type of warm weather volume a 
popular bottled drink should have and 
still maintain, or even increase, its 
Winter sales, he would have a real 
success on his hands, Paul A. Reising, 
general manager of the New Orleans 
Dr. Pepper plant, began i in May, 1935, 
to lay plans for attaining that goal. 

“7-Up” was chosen for this con- 
centrated sales effort for other reasons, 
too. 7-Up,” Mr. Reising believes, 
has a distinctive taste and flavor, in 
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Showmanship played a big 
part in the carefully planned 
campaign through which 
“7-Up,” 


year jumped to 90% dis- 


lemon soda. this 


tribution in Louisiana com- 


pared with 35% in 1935. 


addition to possessing a name that is 
very easy to remember and difficult to 
copy. The usual run of carbonated 
drinks lacks individuality. Root beer, 
orange, grape and ordinary lemon 
soda, for example, are marketed by 
every little firm in the business. It is 
hard for the consumer to distinguish 
one from another. It is all but impos- 
sible for a bottler to gain a foothold 
in such competition unless tremendous 
advertising volume is put behind his 
particular product. “7-Up,” though it 
is a variety of lemon soda, has a really 
individual name and a patented green 
bottle that defies imitation. 

There are half a dozen reasons to 
which Mr. Reising attributes the lion's 
share of the credit for ‘‘7-Up’s” 
present success in his territory. Not 
the least of these was the independent 
attitude assumed by his chief competi- 
tor—the leading local bottler—to his 
customers in the retail field. This in- 
difference, which manifested itself in 


several ways, made grocers and cafe 
owners more than willing to help to 
introduce a new product marketed by 
a well-known firm and backed by an 
adequate and intelligently developed 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram. Dozens of drinks had tried to 
break into the New Orleans market 
during the previous decade with scant 
success, for they had, for the most 
part, little individuality, and hence no 
real talking point and little selling ap- 
peal to consumers. 

A really important feature of his 
success, Mr. Reising believes, is the 
fact that his sales organization includes 
a preponderance of men with from 10 
to 15 years’ experience in the soda 
water business. These men know 
their trade and its problems. They are 
trained to treat their customers well. 
Where other firms were often content 
to man their delivery trucks with mere 
“truck drivers” and “order takers,” 
depending on consumer demand or on 
outright substitution by the dealer of 
their products for their competitors’, 
the Dr. Pepper firm insisted on courte- 
ous, efficient and experienced men. 

The fact that 95% of his firm’s 
business is being done on a strictly 
cash basis is another advantage, Mr. 
Reising feels. Salesmen have no au- 
thority to sell anyone on open account 
except a very few of the large institu- 
tional outlets; and though there are 
some isolated instances where the men 
“charge” purchases from one visit to 
the next, they do this only as a special 
accommodation and entirely on their 
own responsibility. 

A comprehensive sales manual de- 
= and supplied ly the St. Louis 
headquarters of the beverage, was an- 
other potent factor in educating sales- 
men and dealers on the advantages of 
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Topics of the d ay 
BLACK CLOUDS OVER TAMPA MEETING 


A. F. L. Opens Its Convention With Bitter Disagreements 


I predict that the next step will be the Workers; Oil Field, Gas Well and Refi 
calling of a formal conference at which the Workers; Interpati 
independent organization, headed by Mr ; 
Lewis, will be forma 
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Labor makes the front page. 


In the editorial offices of The Literary Digest a news story 
is planned. If it is a great story, it will appear in “Topics of 
the Day”—famed as an accurate source of up-to-date in- 
formation on national news. Before it is written researchers 
dig for background material—what led to the break —Amer- 
ican labor’s present condition—the history of two powerful 
leaders. Newspapers are watched for the latest blast from either side. Bulletins from 
the great press associations are eagerly read and filed for reference. 


ele With the complete picture before him, a trained editor—one familiar with the struggle 
of labor—its failures. successes, and probable future —writes the story. It is news, 
unbiased, factual. devoid of any Digest editorial opinion. Vividly written it covers 
events leading to the break—the actual break —and leaves a glimpse of a possible 
next move. 


Articles such as these, brilliantly written and edited, appeal to smart, intelligent 
readers—reflect in a few pages the activity of an entire nation. 

Typical cross-section from a recent issue — 
SOCIAL SECURITY; questions on new pension plan. 


Are free lance writers and painters eligible — are 
tips for waiters, bell-boys. ete. included in taxable 


WHITE HOUSE PARADOX: Roosevelt thriving on 
presidential job. Other presidents invariably 
aged while in White House. Roosevelt recently 


wage. U.S. Supreme Court making up its mind if 
New York can tax employers for unemployed. 
CONTEST-LOVING AMERICANS: 20.000.000 Amer- 
icans annually clip newspaper and magazine cou- 
pons, enter radio contests. $12.000.000 estimated 
annual prize money. Roy McCardell. first profes- 
sional contest winner, collected $30.000 —retired. 


pronounced in better health than when he 
entered. 


WCTU BATTLES ON: militant drys schedule giant 
rallies in 10 cities. Protests to be made against 
drunken driving and youthful tippling. Brewers 
show student survey to prove drinking less 
intensive. 


Truly a “digest” of the country’s news—and this is the magazine whose content 


invites your reading and whose low rate invites your advertising. 
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The Literary Digest 
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“7-Up.” The sales organization was 
given pointers on approaching new 
customers, demonstrating the product, 
closing the sale, installing display ma- 
terial, and taking advantage of other 
means of increasing their business. 

With these advantages to work 
with, the company developed a sales 
approach that combined equal parts of 
showmanship, originality and imagina- 
tion, but called for practically no ex- 
pense beyond the cost of equipping a 
sound truck to be used in opening new 
outlets and stimulating sales through 
established channels. This sound truck 
undertook an intensive advertising and 
sampling campaign in New Orleans. 
Driving up to a grocery or bar door 
with a lively musical accompaniment, 
the driver parked outside for a few 
minutes, interrupting the music from 
time to time to make brief announce- 
ments on the healthful and invigorat: 
ing properties of ‘‘7-Up.” 

After he had stimulated interest in 
the neighborhood and had attracted 
sufficient attention to the product, the 
salesman entered with several ice-cold 
bottles of his product. He offered one 
to the dealer and the others to any 
customers who happened to be in the 
place at the time. He then recited the 
products’ benefits, stressing its alkaline 
reaction, the fact that the sugar in the 


drink is inverted and has already gone 
through the digestive process, and de- 
clared that “7-Up’’ aids acid indiges- 
tion. He did not, however, fail to call 
attention to its delightful taste and 
flavor, selling it on that basis as well 
as on its healthful properties. 

If he entered a cafe or restaurant 
where a patron was sipping a highball 
or was about to order one, the sales- 
man suggested that he try one mixed 
with “7-Up.” The patron seldom re- 
fused to try it and almost invariably 
liked the taste. After the sampling 
process, the salesman got the reaction 
of both dealer and consumer and had 
little trouble persuading the dealer to 
stock at least a case or two as a trial 
supply. He then installed an assort- 
ment of point-of-sale advertising ma- 
terial (which is credited with a major 
share of the results and repeat business 
obtained in most outlets) and left 
after playing a few more musical selec- 
tions and broadcasting the advantages 
of ‘‘7-Up” once again to the neighbor- 
hood. 

These tactics, simple as they are, 
worked wonders with the trade as the 
truck gradually completed its tour of 
the city. As each new account was 
opened, it was turned over to the 
route salesman for regular service. 
The sound truck, however, invariably 


followed up its initial cali with at least 
one return trip to do additional sam- 
pling and advertising in that particular 
neighborhood, as well as to check the 
dealer's stock and the salesman’s calls. 
The sound truck operator also kept an 
eye on the display material, replacing 
it where necessary. 

As sales rose and wider distribution 
was secured, new funds were appropri- 
ated for advertising to assure a steady 
demand. Spot announcements over 
WWL, New Orleans’ most powerful 
station, and small insertions on the 
sports pages of New Orleans news- 
papers were added to the sound truck 
publicity, the point-of-sale displays 
and painted outdoor bulletins that had 
been placed on many of the retail out- 
lets. 

The additional advertising, supple- 
mented later with a football “record 
book” devised by Mr. Reising and giv- 
ing past performances and current 
schedules of the nation’s grid teams, 
proved its effectiveness last Fall when 
sales held up exceptionally well de- 
spite the usual seasonal slump com- 
mon to all cold drinks. The Summer, 
however, had been turned into 
“7-Up’s’” best season instead of its 
worst. 

As soon as the local territory was 
well opened up, similar tactics were 
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| | or in the daily field in Cincinnati is 
The Enquirer's story of Circulation growth. No other 


newspaper in this Market, except The Sunday Enquirer, 


has an unbroken record of *increases. Its continuous 


succession of gains is proof, indeed, that year in and year 
out The Enquirer is not only holding the unswerving respect 
of its old readers, but is constantly winning the confidence of ad- 
ditional families. The Enquirer's Net Paid averages for the six months 


ending September 30, 1936, were the highest in the nearly one-hundred 


years of its service to this community. DAILY — 109,453; SUNDAY — 188,538. 


THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


*6 Months Ending September 30, 1936, over 6 Months Ending March 31, 1934 


used to expand the market. The sound 
truck was commandeered for expedi- 
tions into nearby towns and within a 
few additional months had developed 
a gratifying amount of business 
through the application of the same 
methods that had been so successful in 
the metropolitan area. The radio 
broadcasts and a good deal of the 
newspaper advertising reached these 
adjacent markets, so little additional 
advertising expense was incurred. 

Mr. Reising was doubly pleased to 
learn that since these supplementary 
markets have been opened, his per 
capita sales are higher in them than 
they are in his home market—proof 
that dealers are pushing his product 
and that consumer demand is proving 
a prime factor in its success. 

It was not long before distributors 
in other towns began to apply for 
franchises with the result that several 
have been granted. The next move 
was to open a new bottling plant in 
Baton Rouge, La., the state capital, 
which is 80 miles from New Orleans. 
At the same time, a building adjacent 
to the New Orleans plant was acquired 
for future expansion. For the first 
time in the company’s history, the 
New Orleans plant worked on a 
double shift, 16 hours a day. 

That his tactics were sound and that 
the results obtained with them bid fair 


to be as permanent as any sales efforts 
can be in such a_ swiftly-moving, 
highly competitive business, are dem- 
onstrated by sales figures which com- 
pare turnover during the months of 
June, July and August of 1936 (the 
height of the “cold drink’ season) 
with the same three months of 1935. 
Consumption of “7-Up,” Mr. Reising 
states, is up no less than 500%, while 
the number of outlets for the product 
has increased by 200%. 

He estimates that in October of 
1936 the product had better than 90% 
distribution in the 21 ‘‘parishes” 
(counties) of Louisiana comprising 
the territory included in his franchise, 
as compared with 35% a year previ- 
ous. One of the most important les- 
sons he learned from the introductory 
campaign on “7-Up,” Mr. Reising 
says, was to advertise your product by 
name rather than by the results it will 
achieve or the benefits that will accrue 
from its use. 

“Establish your name in the minds 
of your prospects,” he admonishes, “so 
that they will call for the product by 
name. We made the mistake of not 
stressing the name strongly enough in 
the beginning. We played up the fact 
that it was a ‘lithiated lemon’ soda 
that aids digestion. As soon as we 
began to get results a competitor mar- 
keted another ‘lithiated lemon’ soda in 


an almost identical bottle and at a cut 
price to the dealer. 

“We now use a patented green 
bottle, distinctive in shape and with 
the name prominently displayed in 
white. All of our advertising shows 
the name forcefully, and since it is 
such a short and catchy name, it has 
stuck in the public consciousness to a 
remarkable degree. This helped us 
considerably in dealing with imitators 
who tried to capitalize on our success. 
We intend to follow similar tactics in 
building up sales on our entire line, 
one product at a time.” 


Over 3,000,000 Football Fans 


Enter Sinclair Radio Contest 

More than 3,141,000 football addicts 
tried their powers of prophecy in foretell- 
ing the outcome of gridiron games in a 
contest sponsored by Sinclair Refining Co. 
for 11 weeks over a National Broadcasting 
Co. network, reports Sinclair's agency, Fed- 
eral Advertising. 

o the 1,405 winners went 12 automo- 
biles, 223 radios, 570 boxes of silk stock- 
ings, and 600 footballs autographed by 
“Red” Grange, conductor of the contest, 
and H. F. Sinclair. Despite the skill of 
some fans in predicting the winners of a 
number of games, not a single contestant 
succeeded in predicting the scores accurately 
for any one week, however, 500 entrants 
did manage to pick the winning teams, in- 
cluding two ties. 

Details of the contest appeared in SM, 
December 1, page 891. 


How EFFECTIVELY DO YOU 


_ “package” in which your advertis- 


ing is delivered to prospective custom- 


ers is almost as important as the package 
containing your product. 

Country Gentleman offers you an ideal 
package for your advertising to rural people. 
From cover to cover, Country Gentleman 
looks and reads like the top-rank magazine 
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that it is. Its readers pay more for it than for 
any other publication in its field. It is never 
bought in combination, with premiums, at 
cut price or on instalments. 

Good advertising in Country Gentleman 
will make your product look good to 
1,540,000 good rural families. 

People who are smart enough to appreci- 
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ie PACKAGE YOUR ADVERTISING? 


ate such a magazine to the extent that they If your product is one that most families can 
will pay more for it will appreciate and buy use or enjoy, Country Gentleman should be a 
your product when you tell them about it. fundamental part of your advertising plan. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST RURAL MAGAZINE 
The Primary Medium for Farm and Rural Advertising 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY «+ Philadelphia + Boston « Chicago «+ Cleveland «+ Detroit *« New York «+ San Francisco 
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How Can Your Company Capitalize 
the New Craze for Winter Sports? 


MERICAN business is cutting 

a melon this year, a Winter 

sports melon amounting to 

several million dollars. This 
luscious fruit is the result not of 
chance, but of careful, cooperative 
cultivation by those who stand to 
profit from the public’s newly aroused 
interest in skiing and other outdoor 
Winter sports: Department and 
sporting goods stores; manufacturers 
of sportswear and makers of skiing 
equipment; railroads; resort hotels; 
newspapers and magazines; travel bu- 
reaus; skiing clubs and instructors; 
and, to a lesser extent, steamship lines 
and foreign travel agencies. 

For some t«eme Americans have 
been growing more play-minded. The 
depression and the shorter work week 
accentuated this trend, of course; and, 
with the extension of recreation fa- 
cilities, spectator sports have been 
greatly outdistanced by those in which 
the amateur actively participates. 
Until about six years ago, skiing in 
the United States was considered for 
the most part a rich man’s pastime, 
confined mainly to those who could 
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Dozens of products and services are riding 


into new markets on the snow-play band- 


wagon. Department stores are aggressively 


promoting equipment and accessories 


through special “shops” and much merchan- 


dise is being specially styled to the demands 


of the Winter sports enthusiast. 


BY ETNA M. KELLEY 


Only six years ago 
skiing, inthe 
United States, was 
a rich man’s sport. 
Now “everybody’s 
doing it”—and pay- 
ing handsomely for 
incidental equip- 
ment, clothing and 
transportation. 
Ewing Galloway 


afford a stay at Lake Placid or some 
other winter resort. 

All this was changed, though, in 
1931, when the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road began to run snow trains to the 
mountainous regions in New England. 
Almost overnight skiing became pop- 
ular among comparatively low-salaried 
workers, who eagerly availed them- 
selves of the one-day and week-end 
holidays in the snow, offered at ex- 
cursion rates by the railroads. On its 
first snow train the Boston & Maine 
carried 197 riders; the total for the 
season was 8,371. Last year the road 
averaged 2,000 snow train riders each 
week-end; the season’s total was 24,- 
240. 

Other railroads in the East followed 
the precedent set by the Boston & 
Maine. During one week-end last 
Winter, 13 snow trains left New 
York. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford carried 14,000 snow train 
fares last Winter, almost six times as 
many as the 2,400 carried the previous 
year. The company has lowered rates 
and increased the number of trains to 
be sent out this season, in anticipa- 


tion of double the number of passen- 
gets carried on snow trains last year. 
The Union Pacific Railroad is said to 
be spending a million dollars in pro- 
moting and developing the Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho, region as a Winter resort. 

To department stores and sporting 
goods dealers the snow train was the 
answer to a long-felt want: Something 
to promote in the sports line, during 
the dull season from January to 
March. With the railroads doing 
their part by bringing the mountains 
to people with moderate incomes, the 
stores no longer direaded the risk of 
over stocking with Winter sports- 
wear;* the railroads underwrote tneir 
snow risk. They, in turn, cooperated by 
advertising, publicizing, and merchan- 
dising the snow train for all it was 
worth. The usual procedure was to 
grant as a concession, to a department 
or sporting goods store, one car on 
each train from which passengers 
might buy or rent any equipment 
needed for their outdoor activities. 
Limiting the concession to one firm 
did not prevent other stores from fea- 
turing the snow train in their adver- 
tising and window displays, since 


*“In 1933 a New York department 
store would not venture to buy harnesses 
for the 300 pairs of skis in stock; today 
it is estimated that 250,000 pairs are owned 
in Greater New York and New England. 
The sport is growing each year and prom- 
ises to become to Northern Winters what 
golf is in Summertime.’-—National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, November, 1936, issue. 
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STATEMENT OF 
CIRCULATION 


BALTIMORE NEWS: POST 


r's Statement to A.B.C. for six months ending September 30, 1936) 


112,457 
172,757 


(Publishe 


HOME DELIVERY 


TOTAL CITY ZONE 


TOTAL 187 743 
204,735 


TRADING AREA 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 


and 
Sunday American 


Average n i 
et paid circulati 
cntias Guitendhen sgn of the Sunday Ameri 
30, 1936—230,239: the lar rican for six months 
’ argest in all 
all the South 


Nationail 
J— 
Hearst International Adverti 
ising 


Service — 
ce—R. E. Boone, Gen’l Mgr. 
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Chapter 12 
ORANGES 


i EASY to point fingers at the lu- 
natic fringe and say, “‘That’s typi- 
cal of all advertising,” and miss the 
whole significance of the advertising 
story. It’s done often—too often. 

But it’s also easy to show the 
mutual benefit to manufacturer and 
consumer of successful campaigns. 
That’s a story that needs to be told. 
It’s being told to readers of The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Reprinted at the left is an adver- 
tisement from the December 12th 
issue—an advertisement of advertis- 
ing—telling Post readers how they 
have benefited by the advertising suc- 
cess of orange growers. Telling them 
how successful advertising serves 
them as well as the advertiser. Like 
orange trees, advertisements thrive 


best when planted in fertile soil. 


—, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


‘‘AN AMERICAN 


INSTITUTION” 


many passengers made it a practice to 
buy their equipment ahead of time. 
Saks-Fifth Avenue pioneered in 
New York by installing in its sport 
ing goods department a ski slide of 
boards, carpeted and sprinkled with 
Other stores followed suit, 
among them A. G. Spalding, R. H. 
Macy & Co., and B. Altman & Co., 
all of New York. Indoor slides are 
fairly common now; together they con- 
rather large quantity of 
Spangles, an artificial snow manufac- 
tured by the Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
Within the last two years progres- 
sive stores in the ski belt have worked 
aggressively to make the public ski- 
minded Filene’s, in Boston, and 
Saks-Fifth Avenue in New York, have 
been particularly active in this respect. 
Many stores have employed skiing in- 
Fashion 
shows featuring Winter sportswear are 


borax 


sume a 


structors for their customers. 


sponsored both by retailers and manu- 
facturers. The January, 1937, Winter 
Sports edition of the Hearst news- 
papers’ Advertising Almanac reports 
that a sporting goods store which co- 
operated last year with the New Haven 
Railroad sold 1,000 pairs of skis dur- 
ing the short snow train season. (The 
railroads are planning to lengthen the 
season this year.) Many department 
stores have set up information bureaus 
in their ski departments, from which 
hotel and railroad circulars and ski 
maps are distributed; often this serv- 
ice includes advice on weather and 
snow conditions. Another sort of ad- 
visor is the ski fashion expert who 
helps beginners to assemble their ski- 
ing costumes. 


Many “Ski Shops” Created 


A typical advertisement, by Saks- 
34th Street (New York) reads, in 
part: “Please Meet Mrs. Boughton 
Leigh who is captain of the American 
Women’s Olympic Ski Team of 1936. 
Starting tomorrow, she will be here 
every day from noon till five to give 
advice to beginners . . . and a friendly 
ear to experts on where to go, 
what to wear, what to do. pee 
"What to do” includes a lot of things 
like using the right kind of make-up 
(there are special creams and lip- 
sticks for skiers now) and having the 
proper accessories for cocktails after 
skiing; and telling one’s mother or 
chaperon how to dress as a spectator 
during the Dartmouth Winter Car- 
nival. 

In keeping with the modern mer- 
chandising theory that related items 
should be assembled in and sold from 
one department, along the lines of the 
specialty shop, many stores have es- 
tablished ski shops to outfit the cus- 
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tomer with everything he or she needs 
for a Winter sports week-end from 
snow goggles to ski boots. These 
‘shops,” called “Ski Hut,” “Ski Vil- 
lage,’ “Northland Shop,” etc., are 
usually decorated to resemble Winter 
camps or lodges. 

Much of the credit for popularizing 
skiing should go to newspapers and 
magazines which have given a great 
deal of space to this and other Winter 
sports. To some extent, of course, 
they were influenced by a natural de- 
sire to help their advertisers, the rail- 
roads and department stores. But 
skiing has been news in its own right: 
Its novelty (in this country); the 
avidity with which the public has ac- 
cepted it; indoor ski slides; the snow 
trains; the spectacular and _ pictorial 
qualities of the sport—all these factors 
had a share in keeping it in the public 
prints last year. The October, 1936, 
issue of The Sporting Goods Dealer 
reported that 35 of the Hearst news- 
papers had been advised by the home 
office to “‘get behind the ski movement 
wherever possible.” 


Facts Whet Publie’s Zest 


Newspapers and magazines have 
been helpful, too, in supplying educa- 
tional data on skiing. Illustrated ski 
lessons, discussions of the respective 
merits of the Austrian and Norwegian 
techniques, interviews with experts, 
articles on how to dress—all these 
have whetted the public’s taste for 
skiing. Women's Wear has published 
articles advising saleswomen on the 
proper way to outfit respective skiers. 
The Sporting Goods Dealer has pub- 
lished articles on how to stock a ski 
department, the right way to merchan- 
dise, it, etc. 

The desire for education in skiing 
matters is widespread. It accounts for 
the success of ski schools and instruc- 
tors. Ski clubs, too, have sprung up, 
some of them—curiously enough—re- 


maining active, through meetings and | 


lectures, throughout the Summer. 
Sporting goods dealers and depart- 
ment store buyers have been equally 
eager for information that would help 
them boost their sales of skiing equip- 
ment. In response to this demand, the 
Hookless Fastener Co., manufacturer 
of Talon slide fasteners, has recently 
issued three new sales-training book- 
lets: ‘How to Sell Children’s Snow 
Suits,” ““How to Sell Women’s New 
Snow Clothes for Skiing and General 
Wear,” and “How to Sell Men’s and 
Boys Jackets for Work, School and 
Sports.’” The vogue for Winter sports 
has been a boon to Hookless Fasteners, 
since closures that keep out the snow 

(Continued on page 1055) 


ADVERTISING 


resulted in the most remarkable sales 
record in distilling history-Glenmore 
whiskies oversold in most markets 


during one solid year 


ry ut language of truth ws simple. When we started our post- 

I tepeal advertising in June 1934, we told the simple 
straight facts about our products—straight whiskies and biends 
of straight whiskies. , 

There was no high-pressure, no undue urging, no ballyhoo. 
Just the sample truth 

The public accepted the facts—and the whiskey! Recogaiz- 
ing that men who speak the truth will five the truth in their 
products. 

As a comequence, by October 1935, Glenmore brands — 
Kentucky Tavern, Glenmore, Tom Hardy, Mint Springs— were 
three to six weeks behind orders in many important markets 
Aad from then on, right up to now, neither dealers nor public 
have been able to get all the Glenmore whiskies thes wanted. 

No finer compliment was ever paid to an American product 

it would have been a simple matter for us to buy whiskies 
sm the open market and bottle them under our labels. Equally 
simple to reduce the age—or to raise the price. We did none of 
those things. 

We kept faith with the public — and the public has kept faith 
with us 

While we are still ‘way oversold, our greatly increased 
facilities are beginning to make headway against this over- 
wheiming demand. And we look forward to the day not far 
distant. when you will be able to get all you want of the 
particular Glenmore brand tor which you have been waiting. 


tn the t . Our cong h on your judgment of 
good whiskies and our thanks for your patience 
FRANK, B. THOMPSON 
* * Preston 


Glenmore 


DISTILLERIES CO., INC, 
Larwiavie 


ome, Keatmnky 


An advertisement for the trade to envy. 


Truth Can Be Made to Pay. 
Glenmore Sales Attest 


The advertisement above appeared 
in 4 columns by 230 lines in a long 
list of mewspapers in licensed states. 
Glenmore, which operates the largest 
distillery in Kentucky, has been behind 
on deliveries for months on end, al- 
though it could have kept up with the 
demand by buying whiskies in the 
open market or by reducing the age. 

Glenmore advertising has been un- 
usual in that it has been informative 
rather than insistent. The company 
has made no drive to broaden its mar 
ket by creating drinkers but, instead, 
has taken a position that “if you don’t 
take a drink we do not want you to 
try even Glenmore; but, on the other 
hand, if you do enjoy a drink now and 
then we ask you to try one of the 
famous Glenmore brands of straight 
bourbon whiskies or blends of straight 
bourbon whiskies.” 

No drinking scenes have ever been 
shown in Glenmore advertisements; 
they have run no ads_ illustrating 
women or young men; they have never 
used Sunday publications. 

Advertising must be deserving of a 
considerable share in the Glenmore 
success since repeal because, while the 
factory and its organization has been 
in operation for many years, the great 
bulk of its sales in the pre-prohibition 
era was on private labels instead of 
the Glenmore brand. 
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Grocery Manufacturers Advocate 
Government-Industry Cooperation 


SSOCIATED Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., 
went on record last week, tol- 
lowing their twenty-eighth 

annual convention in New York City, 
as definitely advocating cooperation be- 
tween government and industry by 
approving the intent of the Robinson- 
Patman Act, by supporting the revi- 
sion of the Federal Food and Drug 
Act, and by proposing legislation 
against “loss leader’’ selling—for long 
subject of hot debate. 

As a result of a survey made among 
leading food manufacturers, whole- 
sale distributors and retail grocers of 
all types, three-fourths of the nation’s 
food industrialists were shown to favor 
the purpose and objective of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act., i.e., ‘to secure the 
principle of free and fair competition 
as the rule of trade in our economic 
order’ and “to prevent unfair price 
discrimination and unfair price cut- 
ting in general and quantity price 
abuse, brokerage diversion, distribution 
service mispayment, and distribution 
service injustice in general.” Infor- 
mation from the survey was gathered 
to serve as a basis for further pro- 
posed regulatory legislation and to de- 
termine at the same time what bene- 
fits the food industry has derived so 
far from the Act. Of the 128 manu- 
facturers, 101 distributors and 116 re- 
tailers replying to AGMA’s question- 
naire to date, 40% reported that they 
had already benefited from the Robin- 
son-Patman Act and 15% that they 
expect to benefit from it in the long 
run. 


Copeland Explains New Bill 

Pointing out that the Federal Food 
and Drug Act contains serious defects 
and is outmoded as to application to 
the food industry of today, AGMA 
pledged its efforts to the revision of 
the legislation, especially to the clause 
of prohibiting false or misleading ad- 
vertisements offensive to public wel- 
fare. In offering its cooperation to 
the Government in supporting a re- 
modeled Food and Drug Act, AGMA 
virtually accepted the revision as set 
down by New York’s Senator, Royal S. 
Copel: ind, who, speaking before one of 
the Association's sessions, proposed 
that the new law must not weaken the 
old; that it must give greater protec- 
tion to the consumer; and that it must 
be a law whereby legitimate, honest 
industry can live without unreasonable 
annoyance. 
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The Food and Grocery Conference 
Committee, composed of nine mem- 
bers representing food manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, presented a 
model bill to the Association which, 
when accepted by the Association, put 
the AGMA ban on predatory price 
cutting. The bill provided for uni- 
form state legislation to check the 


practice of “loss leader” selling in 
grocery merchandise by preventing 


both retailers and jobbers from selling 
goods below cost, thereby eliminating 
deceptive merchandising practices and 
unfair competition, and protecting fair 
practices in distribution. The bill, to 
be known as the “Unfair Sales Act,” 
follows: 


“It is hereby declared that advertising, 
offers to sell or sales by retailers or whole- 
salers at less than cost as defined in this 
Act, with the intent or effect of inducing 
the purchase of other merchandise or of 
unfairly diverting trade from a competitor 
or otherwise injuring a competitor, impair 
and prevent fair competition, injure pub- 
lic welfare, are unfair competition and 
contrary to public policy, where the re- 
sult of such advertising, offers or sales is 
to deceive or mislead any purchaser or 
prospective purchaser or to substantially 
lessen competition or unreasonably restrain 
trade or tend to create a monopoly in any 
line of commerce. It is further declared 
that such advertising, offers or sales by any 
retailer or wholesaler with such intent or 
effect or result are in contravention of the 
policy of this Act. 


“Any retailer who shall, in contravention 
of the policy of this Act, advertise, offer 
to sell or sell at retail any merchandise at 
less than cost to the retailer as defined in 
this Act or any wholesaler who shall, in 
contravention of the policy of this Act, 
advertise, offer to sell, or sell at whole- 
sale any merchandise at less than cost to 
the wholesaler as defined in this Act, shall 
be guilty of a misdeameanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $500. Proof ot 
any such advertising, offer to sell or sale 
by any retailer or wholesaler in contraven- 
tion of the policy of this Act shall be 
prima facie evidence of a violation of this 
Act. 


“In addition to the penalties provided 
in this Act, the State’s attorney of any 
county, or any person damaged, or who 
is threatened with loss or damage, by rea- 
son of a violation of this Act, shall have 
the right to apply for an injunction, and 
any court of competent jurisdiction shall 
have power to restrain sales in violation 


of this Act. 


“The provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to sales at retail or sales at whole- 
sale made (a) in an isolated transaction 
and not in the usual course of business; 
(b) where merchandise is sold in bona 
fide clearance sales, if advertised, marked 
and sold as such; (c) where per‘shable 
merchandise must be promptly sold in or- 
der to forestall loss; (d) of imperfect or 
damaged merchandise, or merchandise 
which is being discontinued, if advertised, 
marked and sold as such; (e) of mer- 
chandise sold upon the complete final liqui- 
dation of any business; (f) of merchan- 
dise sold for charitable purposes or to 
unemployment relief agencies; (g) of mer- 
chandise sold on contract to departments 
of government and governmental institu- 
tions; (h) in meeting the price of a com- 
petitor on merchandise which is the same 
as to comparable competitive factors, such 
as weight, quantity, quality pack, brand or 
packaging; (i) by any officer acting under 
the order or direction of any court.” 


Action Stuff: Standard Conveyor Co., North St. Paul, dramatizes the uses of conveyor 
units in steel mills with an exhibition booth at various conventions. A miniature 
conveyor, on a scale of two inches to a foot, carries a coil of steel from one side to 


the other of the display. 


En route the conveyor upends the coil and stands it on end 
again in two handling operations before rolling it out of sight. 


As a background, 


photomurals of Standard’s installations in mills help put over the idea. Colored photo- 
graphs lighted from behind are at the booth’s corners. Lettering and trim in the booth 
are of stainless steel, contrasting with black paint and orange velvet against which 


are grouped highly polished bearings and roller bearings. 


Illustrated is the booth as 


it appeared at the Iron and Steel Exposition in Detroit. 
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NE MAN'S MEAT... 


We all have our affinities...for foodstuffs, for mates, for readiné matter. 


No diet, no magazine, can be all things to all people. What kind 


of people, then, have found that News -Week is their particular meat? 
What kind of people are these 225,000 odd who have an affinity for 
News - Week's special way of presenting the week’s news — accurately, 
speedily, impartially? We have checked this rather carefully. Most of 
them (7 out of 10) are in the executive and professional class. They 
make good mon-:y (averaging some $7,000 a year). They have homes 
and cars and a modicum laid by against their special needs. They are, 
we believe, pretty substantial citizens, non-fanatical and quite able to 
form their own opinions...which, editorially, we let them do. Some 
225,000 of these people buy News -Week, regularly, for a reason. They 


will also buy your product for a reason. Why not present it to them? 


NEWS-WEEK 
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To date each issue of LIFE has sold out 


in short order—in spite of the fact that 
nearly twice as many copies are being 
printed as the editors had first hoped to 
sell —in spite of the fact that LIFE’s 
specially designed presses are being 
taxed to capacity, made to squeeze out 
increased quantities of each issue. 

This continued evidence of extraor- 
dinary interest, supported by thousands 
of enthusiastic reader letters and tele- 
grams, proves that people are buying 
LIFE because they like it. 
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...like LIFE’S Pictures_big and little pictures, candid and 
revealing pictures, pictures that draw laughter, inspire pity, important 
pictures and pictures just pleasant to look at. “In LIFE, I experienced a 
new thrill . . . the most artistic and exciting book I now own,” writes Sub- | 
scriber P. N. Constable of Durham, N. C. | 


..like LIFE’S News-news that can be best seen, best 
grasped and enjoyed through pictures—from up-to-the-minute events at 
home to strange happenings in distant lands. Writes James Montgomery 
Flagg: “It is fascinating. It’s all the newsreels on your knee!” 


... like LIFE’S Human Interestf-ike meeting peo- 
ple, face to face, from all over the earth—living, suffering, working, playing 
with them. Henry Pringle, winner of the Pulitzer Prize, exclaims: ”. . . the 
historians of two decades hence will examine the issues of LIFE as a prime | 


source of knowledge recording the troubled and exciting world in which 
we live.” | 


.--like the way LIFE is printed -_its rich smooth | 
paper, its jet black ink that makes pictures live, its large page size that 
makes beautifully printed pictures appear at their best, its color pictures | 
that so faithfully copy the world’s best paintings—“It is magnificent,” 
@ 4 writes Book-Publisher Richard Simon of Simon and Schuster.’ 
| 


... like LIFE’S Price-—they compare it with magazines of 
many times LIFE’s ten cent price; and thousands of readers chorus, in 
written eulogies, ‘How can you do it for a dime!” Mrs. Glenn Hunter | 
writes from Prescott, Arizona: “It is the finest publication on the market, 
and puts many a more expensive magazine to shame. I shall never miss 


LIFE 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 135 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
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Santa Knows His 
Groceries: Mrs. 
Baird’s Bread Co. is 


furnishing Texas groc- 
ers with  advertise- 
ments such as this to 
promote the sale of 
| gift-baskets of grocery 
products. The service, 
free, does not mention 
| Baird’s bread, which 
| profits only indirectly. 


Bread Company Wins Grocers’ 
Support on Gift-Basket Promotion 


BY ANN 
RS. BAIRD’S BREAD CO. is 
playing big-time Santa Claus 
to both independent and 
chain grocers in the Ft. 

Worth and Dallas marketing area, em- 

bracing ipproximately 100 towns, by 

promoting the sale of groceries in 
baskets as the last word in Christmas 
gifts. 

It was the thought of Roland Baird, 
president, to take the “friendship 
basket’’ out of the charity class of gifts 
and raise its gift importance and social 
standing among such affluent citizenry 
as the country club and night club 
sets, Texas oil millionaires, and gen- 
erous employers in a position to dis- 
tribute several thousand Christmas 
gifts. 

“Although this is considered the 
debutante year of this Christmas gift- 
basket campaign, we tested it thor- 
oughly last year in an outdoor bill- 
board and store poster drive with 
about $25,000 increase in grocers’ 
business,’” says Joe Edwards, account 
manager, Tracy-Locke-Dawson, ad 
agency. “Five thousand food baskets, 
ranging from $2 to $10, found their 
way to some of the snootiest Christmas 
trees in Texas. The $10 purchase was 
not at all rare, and we believe that 
this year the volume in these gift bas- 
kets will be in the higher-priced 
brackets. This year, we anticipate 
more than $125,000 additional busi- 
ness for the retail grocers.” 

Evidence that grocers are quick to 
tie-in with an idea that allows, as this 
one does, a greater margin of profits 
as well as more volume during the 
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BRADSHAW 


holly and mistletoe season was the 
participation in 1935's test campaign 
of Wyatt's Food Stores, Dallas chain, 
which took up the Baird campaign 
theme and basic poster design and 
strung it as a banner head across their 
own Christmas foods advertisements. 

Commented Herman Goldblatt, 
vice-president, Wyatt Food Stores: 
“We increased the value of the Baird 
campaign further by using gift certifi- 
cates so that the actual groceries to fill 
the baskets could be selected by the 
recipients, if they preferred it so. The 
campaign has unlimited possibilities in 
the grocery field. I experimented a 
bit with the idea back in 1924, in 
Dayton, Ohio, where I was a Piggly 
Wiggly manager in charge of 13 
stores and used $1 Christmas grocery 
certificates. 

‘However, as individual grocers, 
probably none of us has done the: 
thing just right in the past—it is a big 
idea that merits the cooperation of 
every manufacturer in every phase of 
the grocery business. Such a campaign 
particularly stimulates the Christmas 
sale of non-perishable groceries— 
bread, canned fruits, ham, bacon, beer, 
and the like. Hunt Grocery Stores in 
Dallas have used ‘say it with fruit 
for holidays’ in this city with success 
for several years. No doubt the Baird 
campaign of this year will cement the 
idea of saying it with food in such a 
way that 1937 will find it a national 
movement with a foundation as secure 
as the florists’ ‘say it with flowers.’ ”’ 

To Wyatt's and other stores eager 
to promote the grocery basket theme 


in their own pre-Christmas advertise- 
ments, Baird’s bread is furnishing 
mats of the basket design and slogan. 
Only one size, 3-columns by 3-inches, 
is furnished. This limitation is to 
prevent small stores from getting the 
illusion that Baird’s is doing more for 
large than small firms, and to prevent 
the suspicion that the large stores are 
having such advertisements paid for 
by Baird. 

The current campaign broke the last 
week in November, and by Thanksgiv- 
ing 10,000 grocery clerks were wear- 
ing 4-inch white badges with a basket 
of groceries in color and the sugges- 
tion in red, “Give Groceries this 
Christmas. Ask me for details.” 

Dash signs 22 by 27 inches have 
been placed on buses and street cars— 
around 950,000 cards in all. After 
December 2, one or more newspapers 
in both Dallas and Ft. Worth ran ad- 
vertisements every week-day except 
Saturday on the campaign. A galaxy 
of 24-sheet posters, window cards and 
bread-wrappers further dramatized the 
story. 


No Plug for Baird’s 


Only on the bread-wrappers printed 
with baskets and slogans did the bread 
company take credit for the ‘campaign 
so far as the public was concerned. 
It was a 100% good will gesture to 
grocers with the bread company not 
angling for direct increase in actual 
cross-counter sales of loaves. 

On pre-Christmas Thursdays, the 
venture includes spot announcements 
on WFAA and WBAP. 

In a folder to the grocer from 
“Santa Claus,” that white-whiskered 
gentleman explained: “... You will 
also be provided with a quantity of 
package inserts—little leaflets litho- 
gtaphed in six colors, reproducing the 
billboard poster with a message from 
you to your customers which you 
should place in every grocery order 
you sell during the Christmas buying 
season. These little sales messages 
help you sell more holiday items— 
help you make more profits this 
Christmas.” 

V. M. Wallace, of the Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson agency, told SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, “Undoubtedly this move will 
bring Baird’s bread much closer to its 
retail outlets, increasing the friendship 
spirit which is particularly needed, for 
instance, where many stores have been 
more interested in pushing their pri- 
vate brands than in pushing Baird’s. 
products. 

“The campaign has been preached 
to a certain extent by The Progressive 
Grocer. It means a lot to a retail 
grocer, because it not only hoists his 
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S FAMILIAR as the title of the day’s most popular song is 
that signiacant phrase “sold at all drug stores” or its many 
variations —““go to your nearest drug store’ —“‘ask your drug- 
gist’... used by manufacturers of drug store merchandise in 
their advertising. 


Simple as it appears, this famous closing line in one advertisement 
after another climaxes months—more often years of astute merchan- 
dising and advertising. For on it hinges insistent demand in the great 
volume purchasing market and consequent distribution in more than 
56,000 retail drug outlets. 

“Sold at all drug stores’’ assumes even greater importance when it 
is remembered that drug store sales in 1935 totaled $1,228,491,000 
according to the government census. 


Leader by 37.5% 


In this figure and its correlated facts is a vital message of interest to 
all national advertisers. For during the first 10 months of 1936 there 
were 16 advertisers of drug store products who spent $350,000 or more 
in national magazines. And of these 16 leading advertisers —15 advertis: 
their merchandise in the pages of The American Weekly. But even more 
important than this is the significant fact that in the first 10 months 
of 1936 The American Weekly carried 37.5% more drug store product 
linage than the second national magazine. 

This sweeping endorsement of The American Weekly by the nation’s 
leading drug store product advertisers is based upon vears of testing, 
carefully tabulated records of low-per-inquiry-costs where coupons are 
used, and the responsiveness of its readers. Detailed information avail- 
able to all advertisers. 

But The American Weekly’s advertising effectiveness is not restricted 
to drug store products. 90.2% of the nation’s automobiles; 75.9% of 
the nationally advertised tires; 65.9% of the nationally advertised 
cigarettes; 70.2% of the nationally advertised dentifrices, 839% of the 
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“Sold at all Drug Stores’ 


A SIGNIFICANT PHRASE THAT a a 
fee MEANS MILLIONS OF DOLLARS Xo? 
TO THE SOCIAL REGISTER ia 
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hand lotions! And from 57.9% to nearly 100% of the nationally adver- 
tised food drinks, gelatin desserts, electric refrigerators, bread flour, 
razor blades and coffee are sold by companies that advertise in The 
American Weekly! 

Behind the dominance of this publication is an infallible editorial 
formula—universal in appeal— based upon the 16 elements of human 
interest. Gripping the attention of people in all walks of life—The 
American Weekly concentrates four and one-third million of its more 
than 5,500,000 circulation in the rich territory where over 70% of all 
retail sales are made. 


Where this Magazine goes 
The American Weekly is the largest magazine in the world. It is 
distributed through the great Hearst Sunday newspapers. In 627 of 
America’s 995 towns and cities of 10,000 population and over, The 
American Weekly concentrates 67% of its circulation. 
In each of 174 cities, it reaches better than one out of every 
two families 
In 144 more cities, 40 to 50% of the families 
In an additional 134 cities, 30 to 40% 
In another 175 cities, 20 to 30% 
. and, in addition, more than 2,000,000 families in thousands of 
other communities, large and small, regularly buy and read The 
American Weekly. " 


* Advertisers who spent $350,000 or more in magazines during the yirst 10 months of 1930, 
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volume but steps up his margin of 
profit. He can dress up a basket with 
a dime’s worth of gay decorations, 
around $2.25 or $2.75 worth of 
edibles, and get a flat price of $3, for 
example 

Although Tracy - Locke - Dawson 
urged wholesale grocers to get to- 
gether actual basket containers for this 
years campaign, the agency executives 
are interested in green mesh bags with 


lettering in red for the 1937 cam- 
paign. These bags are being used for 
grapefruit in the Rio Grande valley, 
and are considered preferable because 
grocery customers wish to see every 
item in the gift purchase, and only the 
mesh-type bags make this visibility 
possible, it is believed. If the new 
bag is used in the campaign’s future, 
it will be named ‘‘Santi-sack’’—thus 
adding a new angle to the copy. 


Maine Mfg. Co. Starts Comeback 
with Complete Redesign Program 


HE man who stages a dramatic 
“comeback”” is always good 

copy for fiction and scenario 

writers, for human nature likes 
to identify itself with the vicissitudes 
of mankind. When a major industry, 
on the other hand, heads for oblivion 
little concern is felt and the senti- 
ment is that we are making way for 
progress. 

Such was the general attitude 
toward the ice industry in 1932. As 
the automobile had replaced the horse 
and buggy, so it seemed the new and 
smart electric refrigerators would put 
both the iceman and the manufacturer 
of ice boxes out of the picture. An 
industry that in 1924 had accounted 
for 1,500,000 ice boxes had slid until 
in 1932 its sales accounted for less 
than 225,000 units. 

Engineering and laboratory techni- 
cians were set to work. The National 
Association of Ice Industries, repre- 
senting the cooperative efforts of ice 
and refrigerator manufacturers, re- 
ceived a set of new standard specifi- 
cations for construction, proper insul- 
lation and circulation of air to provide 
correct and efficient ice refrigeration. 
About 1933 the so-called “ice box” 
disappeared and in its place there was 
introduced the “modern ice refrigera- 
tor’ and the ‘‘air-conditioned’” box. 
Continued and extensive research is 
still an important part of the program 
of the ice industry. 

What has been the result of this 
new campaign? To the amazement of 
those who said it couldn’t be done, the 
ice industry has published its figures 
showing that four years of coopera- 
tive effort has resulted in a 100% in- 
crease in sales. Ice tonnage has 
steadily mounted and is today greater 
than before the advent of the mechan- 
ical box. 

In Nashua, N. H., two brothers, 
Phillip and Blaine Stevens, considered 
their own problems. The Maine Man- 
ufacturing Co., established in 1874, 
and at one time the largest manufac- 
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\ far cry from the old “ice box”’— the 

“modern ice refrigerator” boasts both 

beauty and technical advantages over its 
mechanical competitors. 


turer of ice boxes in the country, was 
their particular concern. With the 
introduction of mechanical refrigera- 
tion their sales had slowly melted and 
the 1935 balance sheet looked as if 
the company were approaching a van- 
ishing point. 

Phillip and Blaine Stevens had 
made great improvements in the con- 
struction of their product. They had 
Originated a type of ice grid that so 
insured balanced temperatures and 
efficient air circulation that the prin- 
ciple was incorporated in the standard 
specifications of the industry generally. 
Their boxes were well made and well 
insulated, they used copper pipes and 
traps and they gave fine permanent 
finishes of Dulux to their models. 
Everything seemed right about their 
refrigerators except their sales. 

The Stevens brothers were con- 


servative Down East Yankees who 
didn’t rush ahead impulsively—but 
they were now well aware of a new 
trend in industry. They knew that 
products to sell must be more than 
good—they must be smart, good-look- 
ing and have eye-appeal. They had 
perfected their mechanism; they 
would now improve their exterior de- 
sign. 

Robert Heller, industrial designer, 
was called in and the entire condition 
of the Maine Manufacturing Co. was 
placed before him. 

Mr. Heller spent several days in 
Nashua and then made his analysis: 
That the company needed good de- 
sign was beyond question. “But,” he 
continued, “it is just as essential that 
you restyle not only your refrigerators, 
but the entire policy of your company. 
Attractive literature, good publicity, 
and smart presentation are factors 
just as important as good-looking mer- 
chandise. You are competing with 
the manufacturers of electrical refrig- 
erators. They have done a fine pro- 
motional job from every angle. Let 
us take our cue from them.” 

When the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries 
opened in October at the Waldorf- 
Astoria a sensation of the show was 
not only one of the smartest and best 
looking refrigerators on the market, 
but a Maine Manufacturing Co. that 
carried distinction from its new letter- 
heads and literature to the dignity of 
its seal and trade-mark, ‘Klondike,’ 
that had been incorporated in the de- 
sign of its 1937 modern ice refriger- 
ator. 

Robert Heller had done a complete 
restyling job. A soft grey-blue ap- 
peared as the restrained and sophisti- 
cated color note on the graceful form 
of the new box. For the company’s 
advertising booklet a new type, “Cor- 
vinus,”’ was selected and the printing, 
make-up and illustrations in all litera- 
ture echoed, in their smart modernity, 
the company’s product. Promo- 
tional emphasis was placed on the 
name Klondike as an important iden- 
tification. Such former ineffectual 
slogans as ‘““The Chest with the Chill 
in It Is in Over a Million Homes’ 
were forever discarded. 

Instead Maine Manufacturing Co. 
stressed “perfect and efficient refrig- 
eration and modern cabinets by Rob- 
ert Heller.” A big stride forward 
from the days when they attempted 
to sell refrigerators by talking about 
“beautiful ash cases” and “graceful 
Queen Anne legs lend charm to these 
cabinets.” 

Maine Manufacturing Co. modern- 
ized its products and its selling ideas. 
Results prove that both are already 


paying. 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
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At Plainview, Texas, Sheppard 
Chevrolet Company has had the 
best Fall business in five years 
with an increase of 20% over the 


Fall of 1935. 


At Sayre, Oklahoma, Sayre Radio 
Electric Company, Zenith dealers, 
reports a demand for Zenith farm 
sets far in excess of tha supply, 
with business 30°% up from a year 
ago. 


Throughout this entire Oklahoma- 


North Texas area turkeys provide » 


an important Winter in- 


’ 
come to farmers. 
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At Lubbock, Texas, the Goodyear Service Store 
sold 2,000 tractor tires in the twelve months 
ending December |, !936. In October and 
November 150 tractor tire sales were reported. 
This is in addition to a huge volume on pas- 
senger car and truck tires. 


Out of the current files of Oklahoma and 
North Texas merchants come sales stories that 
bespeak the activity of an able-to-buy farm 
market. Farm implements, tractcrs, tractor 
tires, farm radios, automobiles, clothing and 
food products are selling well above 1935 
levels and in most instances are reaching new 
highs for the past five years. This market is 
open to you through The Farmer-Stockman. 
Be sure to include its more than 225,000 farm 


readers in your advertised-to audience in 1937. 


Ohe FARMER-STOCKMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


Now more than 225,000 circulation—Covers Oklahoma and 
North Texas 
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W Aid for the Hard-of-Hearing: Both the eye 

and the ear are assisted by this table lamp 
of Sonotone Corp. Sounds concentrated by the 
concavity in the lamp’s base are conveyed to 
the user through an earpiece. It is claimed that 
users may distinguish among various speakers in 
a general conversation, so sensitive is the device. 


HM Two for a Penny: Goudey Gum Co., Boston, 

sells its “Oh Boy” gum at two sticks for a 
cent, yet redesign is helping it to coax more of 
those modest coins from consumers’ pockets. 
The counter boxes pictured distinguish between 
spearmint, wintergreen and orange flavors by dif- 
ferences in colors and by the flap designs at 
their sides. The trade name shouts for attention. 


W@W Furniture of the Future (Bottom, left): 

Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, who has been 
called the “father of streamlining,” sketches these 
designs for Rosemary, Inc., Manhattan, maker of 
furniture fabrics. The windswept studio couch 
has a padded head rest running its full length 
and encircling a round table which houses con- 
cealed lights. Compartments below hold books. 
The underslung chair has a brass rail around 
the back cushion—handy to grab when the room 
begins to rock—; twin ash trays on the arms; 
and arm rests that move on ratchets to accom- 
modate elbows at any angle. “Chummy social 
groups at gay parties in restricted quarters” may 
roost on the ultra-modern hassock below, four 
sitting back to back on top, another quartette 
perching on the tapered extensions around the 
bottom. All eight sitters, needless to say, must 
be very good friends. 
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It's Wonderful: Egmont Arens and As- J 
sociates have re-styled Wilbert’s Won- 

derful Cleaner, one of Wilbert Products, 
Inc., items. Old label is at right. On the 
new, above, the same blue, orange, black 
and white color scheme is employed as for 
that on Wilbert’s No-Rub shoe white, which 
sold more than a million packages in a 
little less than a month. 


Designing 


In Any Color: Hot. 
stream Water Heater 
Co., Cleveland, an- 
nounces that its latest 
gas heater comes in any 
color to harmonize 
with kitchen interiors. 
Its mechanical _ im- 
provements include: 
Combustion separator 
is a steel plate, porce- 
lain enameled on both 
sides, and supported 
immediately above the 

burner in a com- 
@ obustion chamber. 
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to Sell 


It prevents the mixing 
of burned gases with 
fresh, incoming, see- 
ondary air in_ the 
chamber. O. A. Rei- 
ter, Hotstream’s sales 
promotion manager, 
says that with the new 
model, “We have been 
able to obtain ae. 
counts which hereto- 
fore were impossible 
even to approach.” 
Lawrence Blazey, of 
Designers for Indus- 
try, Inc., produced it. 


i i 


Efficiency Desk: Designers for Industry,Inc., Jf 
Cleveland, create a space-saving, handsome 

desk for International Business Machine’s key- 
punch machine. It is wired for AC and DC 
current, may be plugged in for light and power 
wires from either side or from desk to desk 
when set in a line. IBM’S combination lamp 
and paper-rest may be attached. The desk itself 
is of steel with a blue-green crackle lacquer 
finish, a color that presents the least contrast to 
white paper. Top is black, non-absorbent, easy 
to clean. All hardware is cast bronze finished in 
satin chromium. Four lower drawers on the 
right each hold 2,500 key-punch cards. After 
being punched the cards are put in one of these 
drawers and sent to the verifying-machine oper- 
ator. Drawers are interchangeable with a filing 
case also evolved by Designers for Industry, 
Inc. The machine is mounted in rubber which 
cuts down noise and practically eliminates vibra- 
tion. Hence operator-fatigue was decreased. 

Errors were lowered by 50% in operation. 


All Dressed Up: “Macaroni” once 
meant a fashionably attired man about 

town. The definition, asserts Bromaco Mac- 
aroni Corp., Brooklyn, still describes its 
newest package for macaroni products. 
Three colors and simple lines replace the 
cluttered four-color design, at top. Robert 
Gair Co. created the package. One of its 
advantages is effectiveness in mass displays. 


Tall Boys (Bottom, right): Seriptex Ink and J 
Paste Co., Philadelphia, repackages its line 

of “Continental” inks and thereby emphasizes 
convenience and economy. Abandoning the tra- 
ditional squat bottle, the new shape has a sub- 
stantial base, rounded corners which—when the 
contents are almost exhausted—can be tipped to 
catch the last drops. Packaging Research Divi- 
sion of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. designed it. 
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@ Paint Clan: Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton, 

Ohio, commissioned Arthur S. Allen to 
redesign the labels for its 68-year-old line 
of paints. The new is above; the old label 
at left. One simple design unifies the family, 
yet the various product labels differ through 
the use of individual color combinations. 
Consequently, groupings of the products make 
attractive displays for windows and stores. 
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Designing to Sell 


BH Whisperer: (Top, above) Dictograph Products Co.’s “Silent Radio” 

has an Acousticon Ear that conducts sound through the bones. 
When the attachment is put under a pillow listeners a few feet away 
can hear nothing. See SM November 1 for more details. The cabinet 
illustrated was designed by Breen and Olifiers. Its walls are of white 
oak trimmed with silvery metal. The top is of cork, waterproof, burn- 
proof, and aleoholproof. The 6-tube superheterodyne circuit may, of 
course, be heard through a loudspeaker by all the family. Price is 

$65, complete. 


H Combination: ( Above, left) The Fada radio pictured here achieves 

its attractive modern design through the combination of metal and 

plastic with a case of ivory Beetleware and chromium. Small and com- 

pact in detail, it contains a full-sized radio and is indicative of the 

rising tendency towards smaller and more compact units which Beetle- 

ware sales show are in demand. The case was molded by Associated 
Attleboro Mfg. Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


BH Decoration: (Left, middle) A Beetleware cabinet also encases this 

Emerson radio, similar in design to the Emerson model that won 
honorable mention in the recent Modern Plastics exhibit in New York. 
Its decorative cabinet is the sort that over 50% of Beetleware’s cus- 
tomers are asking for in new radio cases. Also small and compact, it, 
too, was molded by Associated Attleboro Mfg. Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


HM Coox-Aid: (Below, left) Virginia Dare Extracts Co. starts its new- 

est development, “Coox-Aid Savory Salt” to market with the claim 
that it “makes every woman a better cook.” Celery, onions, herbs 
from the south of France and spices from the tropics are blended in it. 
The shaker bottle and label, by Egmont Arens, was designed to: look 
well on dining table and kitchen shelf. Recipes are printed on the 
label, which slips off easily, revealing a gracefully fluted bottle 

unmarked by advertising. 


Bo Two-Faced: (Bottom) The Fastidia cleansing tissue package, by 

Egmont Arens for A & P, carries type in large letters to compete 
with other products on grocery shelves. On the side that is perforated 
for opening, which is what shows on dressing table or in the bathroom, 
is a more subdued design. Colors are gray for the background with 
floral motif, set off with a delicate pink band for the copy. 
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“In the News” means “In Demand” 


A New Family 
of Kitchen Gadgets 


Ruth Goodall 
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Chain Store Prowes Sales Value of ‘BAKELITE: 


A NEW YORK store of a nationally 
known chain recently had a window 
display of some new style A. & J. 
kitchen tools. Sales were unsatisfac- 
tory,although the tools had received 
favorable publicity in house furnish- 
ing columns of various papers. Then 
someone thought of following the 
lead of the papers, and of empha- 
sizing the fact that the tools had 
Bakelite Molded handles. 

Signs with the name “ BAKELITE” 
in large letters were put in the win- 
dow, and the merits of the Bakelite 
Molded handles stressed. Immedi- 
ately consumer interest increased 
and for the balance of the two week 
display the response was very grati- 
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fying and many utensils were sold. 

Time and again it has been 
demonstrated that the trade name 
“BAKELITE” is a definite aid to the 
selling of many products, consumer 
and industrial. There is a definite 
reason for this, as all of the many 
types of Bakelite Materials have 
one thing in common—uniformly 
high quality. 

One or more of these materials 
is almost certain to be appropriate 
for your particular product. We 
would be glad to advise you as to 
their possibilities, and also in- 
vite you to write for our 48-page 
illustrated booklet 26M.“Bakelite 
Molded.” 
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A. & J. kitchen tools with handles of 
black Bakelite Molded. 
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Supreme Court Decision Spurs 


Passage of National Price 
Maintenance Legislation 


Washington, December 9 


<< OOD will is a valuable con 

tributing aid to business 

sometimes the most valuable 

contributing asset of the 
producer or distributor of commodi- 
ties. And _ distinctive trade-marks, 
labels and brands are legitimate aids 
to the creation or enlargement of such 
good will... . 

“Since the sole purpose of the 
present law is to afford a legitimate 
remedy for an injury to the good will 
which results from the use of trade- 
marks, brands or names, it is obvious 
that its provisions would be wholly 
inapplicable to goods which are un- 
marked. 

“We find nothing in this situation 
to justify the contention that there is 
an unlawful delegation of power to 
private persons to control the disposi- 
tion of the property of others... .”’ 


FTC to Change Attitude? 


It was a moment before the crowded 
room of the Supreme Court grasped 
the meaning of the words spoken in 
Justice Sutherland's soft ‘voice. Then 
it suddenly happened: The Supreme 
Court upheld in a unanimous decision 
the resale price maintenance statutes 
of the states of Illinois and California! 

Since then speculation has been wild 
as to just what anyone’s next move 
would be, and particularly the Federal 
Trade Commission’s. For the F.T.C. 
has hitherto held that the maintenance 
of resale prices was a violation of fair 
trade practices, and so inadmissible in 
honest business operating within the 
law. 

Let us deal first with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The Yardley Co. argued a case be- 
fore the Commission December 14, in 
which Federal Trade accused the com- 
pany of attempting resale price main- 
tenance in the disposition of their 
products. But the case has not yet 
been decided by the Commissioners. 

On this matter, William T. Kelley, 
chief counsel of the F.T.C., had a 
word to speak: “The Commission will 
conform its decisions to the changes 
in any policy which might be effected 
by the Supreme Court opinions.” 

This might mean an ambiguous 
nothing, since the issues at stake in 
the Supreme Court decision were not 
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in any sense national in their imme- 
diate application. But Mr. Kelley 
went on to amplify his statement a bit 
more. 

“The Supreme Court opinion prac- 
tically legalizes resale price mainte- 
nance throughout the nation.” 

And so it does, for those states 
which have resale price laws. But for 
those states which have not, and for 
the District of Columbia, resale price 
maintenance is still, in the eyes of 2 
yet unchanged Federal Trade Commis- 
sion viewpoint, a violation of fair 
trade practices. And though the air 
of the Commission was highly charged 
with Court electricity during the argu- 
ment of the Yardley case, the Com- 
mission had not officially changed its 
ruling, regardless of what action it 
might take in the Yardley matter. For 
a tendency toward leniency is surely 
indicated. 

What does the decision mean as far 
as a legislative future is concerned? 

At the last session of Congress the 
Tydings Resale Price Maintenance bill 
was introduced. It did not pass. It 
wasn't even reported out of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate to which 
it was referred for study. 


New Bill Certain 


The bill is certainly going to be re- 
introduced. But will it pass? There 
are two schools of thought, and at this 
early stage it is too soon to say which 
is right. One side says “yes,” the 
other ‘‘no.” 

The ‘“‘yeas” affirm their belief be- 
cause of the positive constitutionality 
of the measure—hitherto believed to 
be doubtful. In support of this they 
have the previously announced Ad- 
ministration disapproval (in the Retail 
Code of the NRA) of loss-leader sell- 
ing. The Price bill would eliminate 
that to a large extent. It would, ac- 
cording to the bill's champions, add 
revenue to the income of the shop- 
keeper by preventing price wars. 

The “‘nays” contend that the Su- 
preme Court decision was made on a 
state law, and that in sustaining the 
Illinois and California laws as consti- 
tutional, they are giving approval to 
the 12 other state resale price laws on 
the various state statute books. Ap- 
proximately half or more of the 
nation’s retail business should then be 
operating under states’ legislation. 


The other half or less have, by the 
Court's decision, the way opened for 
them to enact legislation of their own 

the increasing theory of states’ rights 
asserting itself again, and admitting by 
that assertion Congress’ cognizance of 
its presence. 

This much is certain: That the bill 
will be re-introduced—perhaps with a 
companion measure in the House— 
and that a strong effort will be made 
to push it through the Congress to the 
President's desk. 


Future Effects Important 


What of its effect on business? The 
consumer is going to find it, according 
to certain retailers, a little tough. The 
consumer is not going to enjoy being 
unable to dash down to Macy’s for a 
book and paying less for it there than 
he would at Brentano’s. The consumer 
is not going to enjoy being able to get 
no more razor blades at a cut rate. 
Nor is he going to like paying a higher 
price for his liquor in the so-called 
cut-rate shops. Yet it is doubtful if 
this dislike will keep him from buy- 
ing, though the decision is looked to 
for stimulation of sales in the lesser 
known brands and private issues of 
certain houses. 

And what of its effect on other 
pending suits? The Feld-Crawford 
Act of New York, for instance. For 
the Feld-Crawford Act is in large part 
identical with the Illinois statute which 
the Supreme Court upheld. Most 
lawyers discussing the matter look for 
these other suits to be dropped. 

And what of its effect on future 
general legislation? That is a more 
difficult question. For the Supreme 
Court went at this question from a 
different angle—that of intangibles in 
selling: Good will in this case. “Any 
good will,” said Justice Sutherland, “‘is 
property in a very real sense, injury to 
which, like injury to any other species 
of property, is a proper subject for 
legislation.” 

This contention was one of the 
foundations for the resale price restric- 
tion placed in the Retail Code under 
the NRA. This contention is now 
upheld by the Supreme Court, because, 
to be sure, it violates in their eyes no 
constitutional provision, but also be- 
cause it was interpreted as being 
intended to work for the common 
benefit. , 

It is a mould on which New Deal 
policies might be fitted for enactment. 
It contains the seeds of liberalism in 
constitutional interpretation. It shows 
the Administration that intention and 
administration of an act are important 
considerations when its 
constitutional fitness is Hawk 


being weighed. 
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e Sales Manager 


has a little different slant 


on Test Markets 


Wn advertising conferees select a mar- 
ket for testing a new copy theme, they want to learn how 
effective that appeal is going to be in all markets. But here 
again temptation sometimes intervenes to sway the choice. 


Quite natural. If you’ve brought forth an idea, nursed 
it through the agonizing uncertainties of infancy, ex- 
pended money and perspiration in clothing it to face the 
world, you want awfully to have it succeed. It’s a Spartan 
parent indeed who wouldn't yearn to have his child’s first 
try-out under favoring conditions . . . in a market, for 
instance, where the largest proportion of families have 


greater than average incomes. 

The Sales Manager. less closely related to the young 
After all, it’s the sales 
total, the net profit at the end of the whole campaign, that 


idea. has a little different slant. 


will tell whether he and his boys are composing explana- 


tions or spending bonuses. 


So here. again. the Providence-Rhode Island market 
and its dominant newspapers are likely to find their cause 


championed in conference by the Sales Manager. 


This market, as he sees it is compact, independent. 


easy to contact and to keep close tabs on. Coverage by 
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PROVIDENCE - RHODE ISLAND 
Lr 


Convenient, Representative 


Providence a representative city: Popula- 
tion (corp. limits, 1930) 252,981; per 
capita Retail Sales (1933) $339.23. 
Average per capita Sales, all cities of 
250.000 to 500,000, $334.14. Providence 
deviation, ~~ 1.5%. Providence is closest 
representative, with but one exception, of 
sales in its population group. 

Average per capita Sales, cities cf 500,000 
to 1,000,000, $337.11, Providence devia- 
tion from this average, + 0.6%. No city 
actually in this group comes within 7% 
of the average. 

In A.B.C. Providence (1930 pop., 346,348) 
the Journal-Bulletin daily combination 


: reaches 19 out of 20 families. 

one newspaper simplifies the job. And finally, it’s a repre- Rhode Island (pop., 687,497) is 92.4% 

, . ° ban. J al-Bulletin coverage averages 

sentative market. Results are really informative. i mcitan a 
l 
| 
- FT PROVIDENCE JOURNAL-BULLETIN 
t Dominating New England’s Second Largest Market 

Chas. H. Eddy Co., Inc. I > R. J. Bidweil Co 
| ’ 4 S GIN y f e 
. New York, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta REPRESENTATIVES San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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From the Financial Page 


of the “New York Times” 


by WILLIAM J. ENRIGHT 


Marketing Research Gains 


Product and package development has made great 


strides during the current years and, with so many con- 


spicuous examples of success, is expected to become more 
important next year. Numerous surveys have developed 
reasons for consumer objections to present packages and 


these are expected to be remedied within the course of 


the next year, it was said. 


Both market and marketing research, which gained in 


importance this year, will also come in for wider use, par- 


ticularly as the Census of Distribution will be available. The 


trend to the selection of more profitable markets and out- 


lets, started several years ago as the result of the depres- 


sion, will continue. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Formerly Percival White, Inc. Rockefeller Center, New York 
and Arnold Research Service, Inc. 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 


faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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20 States Experiment 
With Cotton Roads: 
Foresee Big Market 


(Continued from page 994) 


conventional a bituminous surface as 
is the roadway itself, reinforced with 
the same cotton fabric membrane ap- 
plied to a gravel-sand, sand-clay, top- 
soil or other earth base. It requires 
no departure from standard road or 
airport runway construction practice 
and techniques, nor does it displace 
any other bituminous surfacing ma- 
terial regularly used. 

As another offshoot of the cotton 
road, engineers are applying the same 
principle to the lining of roadside 
ditches which will-prevent weeds from 
growing up through surface cracks. 
This use of the cotton reinforcing 
fabric has attracted the special interest 
of health officials in the South and has 
resulted in the construction of demon- 
stration Malaria Control ditches in the 
Mississippi Delta and others at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. The reinforcing prin- 
ciple of ditch linings can also be ap- 
plied to construction of irrigation 
canals to assure delivery of water 
without loss through seepage en route. 
Engineers are favorably disposed to 
give the irrigation canal a trial and 
to use the same reinforcing principle 
in combatting soil erosion by apply- 
ing cotton membrane to terrace run-off 
ditches. 

This new market for cotton has so 
piqued the interest of the industry 
that the Cotton-Textile Institute is 
considering a big promotional fund, 
to get underway early in the Spring 
for the promotion of both new and 
old uses of cotton. No cotton promo- 
tion scheme has received such support 
since the adoption of National Cotton 
Week in 1931, which, with its popu- 
larizing of cotton fashions and attend- 
ant cotton carnivals throughout the 
South, impressed on the cotton indus- 
try the possibility for promotion. The 
fund will be based on a cent-a-bale 
subscription of cotton shippers and 
cotton mills throughout the country, 
with an initial allotment of $100,000 
set for the first of the year. 


Hancock Valve division of the Consoli- 
dated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., borrows an idea from the general 
merchandising field and applies it to an 
industrial product. Purchasers of Hancock 
valves may use them 90 days, and at the 
end of this period if “they are not the 
best valves ever tried” the user can get 
double his money back. The company 
claims that of 25,000 of its valves now 
in service not one has leaked or been re- 
placed. 
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WHAT SO 


AS A 


FOUR-COLOR 
PRESS 


5 


You gaze at a roaring monster the size of a house—the only 


four-color offset press in New York. You watch it discharg- 


ing huge sheets of 20 square feet, beautifully color-printed 


with hairline precision. You marvel at that complex com- 


© 99 66 


bination of “feeders,” “combers,” “suckers,” “feet” and 


whirling cylinders—at a giant thing of steel which almost 


seems to think. You wonder, “How can they ever make it 
work?” 


And that is exactly the doubt which many experts ex- 


pressed when National Process, daring to pioneer, installed 
this great four-color press in its plant. How gratifying then 
to have the monster performing perfectly—at a speed al- 
most unbelievable. Difficult printing 1s its delight—all day 
long—catalogs, road maps, giant ads, broadsides, posters— 
anything that builds business with color printed on paper. 

Eleven sheets speed through this press at one time. Four 
thousand sheets are four-color-printed in one hour. Every 
color rich and clear. Every line sharp and clean. Finer 
lithography—done faster—with fewer operations. And the 


man with the printing budget gets a lift. 


=f? . Sa 


THE NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, wc. SP 


75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK e LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1912 


* Sales Portfolios ® Sales Manuals ® Advertising Portfolios ® Magazine Inserts ® Giant Ads ® Broadsides 
* Cabin Plans ® Posters ® Books and Booklets ® Folders ® Calendars ® Catalogs ® Maps—Road, City, Industrial 


* Lithography in Black and White, Duotone, Flat or Process Colors 
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The Small Voice of Logic 
Out-shouts a “Big Bow-Wow” 


avorite, "Pride 
Walter Scott once con- 
Bow-wow strain I 
now going; but this 
aking ordinary things 


and interesting is denied 


1 may hazard 
in the “Big Bow- 
re dedicated to the 
an ordinary pres- 
convincing and intriguing. 
We have not begun, 
his business of 
merchandising, 
to comprehend the 
intense potency of 
restraint. We still 
pile superlative on 
top of hyperbole; 
still try to out-bark 
all comers; _ still 
wcight our letters 
with the tawdry, 
tinselled appendage 
of a third-rate street 
carnival 
That is, most of 
Maxwell Droke us do. Now and 
then we find an 
exception. And when such a letter bobs 
up in the mail, it’s news. 

For generations, those operators who 
seek to employ agents and canvassers by 
mail have ranked with the rankest in their 
use of exaggeration and questionable bait. 
“It's a high-pressure game’’ was their de- 
fens¢ You can't get men to take on your 
line unless you whoop it up.” But along 
came a chap who believed otherwise; a 
man who felt that in all this welter of 
confusion and conflict, perhaps a strain of 
common sense might be welcomed by the 
bewildered prospect He decided, at any 
t to give it a try. And so he wrote a 
A letter with- 
sensational statement; without 


spective agents. 


wild claim or baseless exaggera- 
of that Jones of lowa 
Smith of Illinois: 
{ hours! Brown, of 
ying an automobile with his part 


first day 


You can do as well or bet 

sort of thing is definitely 

like for you to read and study 

It's one of the best in its fiel 

ountered in a long time. See 

nd evenly it flows along, 

by point, the questions that 

» the o man’s mind. In the end, 

can well imagine the prosps<ctive agent 
‘Il, that sounds good. I can 

I believe this is the proposi- 

ave been looking for.” And a man 

is firmly convinced will go out and 

He hasn't been swept off his feet; 

he has been sold slowly and soundly. Just 
an example of the power of restraint, put 
into practice. Well, anyhow, here’s the 
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BY 


Standing Invitation 

Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


See for yourself. It is used by the 
Petroleum Co., and I understand 
it's doing a good job 

Dear Mr. 

I am very glad to learn that you are 
interested in a sales position with us, as 
we have an unusually fine business oppor- 
tunity for you if you desire to establish 
yourself permanently in a profitable repeat 
order business close to home. 

“Our salesmen cover a territory ranging 
from one to three counties, depending on 
their ability and ambition. As soon as a 
man demonstrates that he is able to handle 
his territory, he becomes an_ Exclusive 
Dealer for our products. 

“No investment is required since we fur- 
nish everything necessary, carry the credit 
accounts of all customers and make all col- 
lections direct from our home othce, thus 
enabling our men to devote their entire 
time to getting business.” 


Yes, That's So All Right 


“You know without my telling you the 
tremendous demand for oil. Every auto, 
truck and tractor, every steam engine and 
piece of machinery is using oil. Oil is 
something that is re-ordered constantly so 
that the accumulated profits from a good 
customer's business soon run into many 
hundreds of dollars. 

We do not serve the small buyer, but 
we devote our time entirely to the large 
buyer who uses enough oil to make it worth 
while buying in barrel and half-barrel 
quantities. There is a surprising number 
of these larger oil buyers in every territogy 

sufficient to bring our full-time men from 
$10,000 to $25,000 in business a year in 
any normal section. 

“The farmer is one of our best customers 
because farmers are the largest group of 
barrel and half-barrel oil buyers in the 
country. In addition, there are truck own- 
ers, business concerns, factories, cities, 
counties, in fact a list too long to enumer- 
ate, of other barrel and_half-barrel oil 
buyers, making the largest list of prospects 
of any selling line today. 

“Cen-Pe-Co oils are easy to sell because 
they are the finest oils in the country. 
Super-Refined, Triple-Filtered, De-Waxed 
and Carbon Free, they give the longest serv- 
ice and most perfect lubrication obtainable 
from any oil. 

“We are Lubrication Specialists—and our 
representatives are prepared to supply a 
personal Lubrication Service to motor own- 
ers under our Insured Lubrication Plan 


MAXWELL DROKE 


which guarantees Cen-Pe-Co Oil users 
against all repairs resulting from oil failure. 
This is the most outstanding guarantee in 
the oil industry and something no othet 
company provides. In addition, our sales- 
men handle a complete line of paints and 
roofing since we own the Columbia Paint & 
Varnish Co., and these products are sold 
only by Central salesmen. 

“We have been in this business for over 
25 years and are today the largest direct- 
selling oil, paint and roofing company in 
the country. Our products are sold largely 
on a credit basis, since the majority of 
customers prefer to buy this way. Credit 
terms are arranged to suit every class of 
trade and we allow the longest payment 
terms obtainable anywhere, which as you 
know is always a mighty big help in selling 

“There is a year-around demand for out 
products. Fall and Winter, which is the 
slack time in most businesses, is our big- 
gest selling seaon, owing to the demand 
for cold-weather lubricant and the taking 
of orders for Spring shipment. In the 
Spring and Summer there is, of course, no 
limit to the demand for Cen-Pe-Co oils, 
Columbia paints and roofing 


No High Pressure Hokum 


“Now, as to the earning possibilities 
with our line: It is difhcult for me to 
make any definite statement as to how much 
you can earn. So much depends upon a 
man’s ability and willingness to work. I 
do know that the bulk of our full-time 
men make from $35 to $100 a week, with 
many running steadily over $100 weekly. 
Some, of course, make less where they do 
not put in full time or work a large enough 
territory. 

“Our salesmen are paid weekly on a 
commission basis, which is the only way a 
salesman can be sure of getting a just re- 
turn for what he produces. These commis- 
sions, together with our bonuses, pay our 
men better than 25% of the sale, which is 
the highest pay of any business of this kind. 

“We are, of course, looking for full-time 
men, but we have no objection to a man 
starting on part-time basis if it is impos- 
sible for him to devote full time at first. 
You must, however, have an automobile to 
be able to cover a wide enough territory 
to make it worth while for both of us. 

“I am enclosing a copy of the Central 
Neuw's which is published monthly to our 
men, as well as a contract and application 
blank. If you desire to join us, just fill 
out and sign the enclosed application blank, 
mailing it to me today. As soon as your 
application is accepted, I will immediately 
get a sample case and complete supplies 
on the way to you.” 

x * & 


To Mr. W. E. Schultz, of Schultz 
Electric Equipment Co., my congratula- 
tions on a mighty clever opening para- 
graph: 

“A pigeon-hole is all right for a 
pigeon, but it’s no place for this letter.” 
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Guide to Known Value 


A truth-detector for space salesmen’s claims... an eliminator of the ‘unknown quan- 
tity” in a magazine’s bid for your patronage . . . a metering device for the only 
merchandise in which the space buyer deals: That’s what the Controlled Circulation 
Audit is, and C.C.A. is its signet, a guide to known value. *** C.C.A. was formed to 
provide you with full and indisputable facts about controlled circulations, by means of 
a regular, responsible audit. C.C.A. is an independent organization to audit controlled 
circulations and to do nothing else. The purpose of this advertisement is to tell you 
that controlled circulation need no longer be purchased on either hope or promise. Pub- 
lishers of the media listed below can show you C.C.A. audit reports for their circulations. 
C.C.A. insignia on their mastheads, rate cards, and above their listings in Standard 


Rate and Data should be your guide to known value. 


This Advertisement Is Sponsored and Paid for by the Following C.C.A.. Publications 


AGRICULTURAL LEADERS ELECTRICAL DEALER LIQUOR STORE & ORAL HYGIENE 
DIGEST ELECTRICAL MANUFAC pinshieiaenin POWER WAGON 
AIR CONDITIONING TURING LUBRICATION & PRINTING INDUSTRY 
Combined with OIL HEAT TE “E aN aN i 
SEPRICAN DAY CLEANER EXCAVATING ENGINEER ee ere PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
= th yphagm~aar MACHINE DESIGN RAND McNALLY BANKERS 
AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR FLEET OWNER eae wi ' tga 
M: AT & | MACRAE'S BLUE BOOK MONTHLY 
O} TIONING y,OLFDO) . nen 
peaneoagiontes Cree MEAT RUG PROFITS 
3AKERS REVIEW _ aan THLY in ieee 
“en GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY = yfepicAL ECONOMICS SHOE STYLE DIGEST 


BETTER ROADS 


COMPRESSED AIR HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER METAL CLEANING & SODA FOUNTAIN 
MAGAZINE INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT FINISHING SUPER SERVICE STATION 

DRAPERY PROFITS _—e MILL & FACTORY SYNDICATE STORE 

DRUG TOPICS INDUSTRIAL POWER MODERN MACHINE SHOP MERCHANDISER 

EARTH MOVER INDUSTRY & WELDING MODERN PLASTICS TIRES 

ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER JOBBER TOPICS NATIONAL JEWELER WOOD PRODUCTS 


CONTROLLED CIRCULATION PUBLISHERS 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


with 19 other air lines 
now offers 


UNIVERSAL 
AIR SCRIP 


@ Now—no longer does it “cost 
more” to fly! Universal Air 
Scrip, good on United and 19 
other leading air lines in the 
United States, makes the speed 
and convenience of air travel 
cost no more (and in many cases 
cost less) than surface transpor- 
tation! 

Air Scrip saves you 15% on 
one way plane fares and a 5% 
saving on round trips in addi- 
tion to the 10% formerly al- 
lowed. 

Ask any United Air Lines of- 
fice to explain this revolutionary 
fare reduction now available in 
two forms: 


1. Scrip Books—with which 
books you can secure air tickets 
for yourself, as well as for 
others, at the 15% reduction. 


2. Group Travel Plan— 
under which companies may se- 
cure the 15% saving on air 
travel for all their designated 
employees. 


Examples of Air Scrip Savings: 


Fares between: 
Chicago and New York $40.76 


Chicago and any Pacific 
Coast city 


And remember, air fares in- 
clude lunches or meals aloft— 
No tips—No extras. 


For Tickets, Reservations— 


United Air Lines Ticket Offices, 
or Travel Bureaus, Hotel Porters. 


Chooser’s Book 


An advertisement in the New York 
Times, December 2, was headed: “Last 
Week 15,000 Critical, Diagnostic, Percep- 
tive, Acute New Yorkers Gave Thanks to 
Cue.” With the help of an asterisk (*) 
it was shown that these four adjectives are 
“Roget’s Thesaurus terms for people who 
know their way about.” 

It was further indicated that, ‘with very 
little effort on our part,” paid circulation 
of this “unique little magazine” has been 
multiplied more than seven times in nine 
months. 

A table showed “how Cue can save you 
$100 a year,” in phone calls, transportation 
and other matters. A final admonition 
was, “Give Cue for Christmas” (at a spe- 
cial yearly rate for two or more subscrip- 
tion of $1.50 each, instead of the regular 
$2), and “Thank Cue for a Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

The $100 savings, more or less, were 
itemized. Because this magazine tells 
what's doing, where and when, you save 
perhaps $20 in phone calls and $15 in 
transportation. Because it tells which 
movies, plays, restaurants, night clubs, etc., 
are worth while, you save perhaps $15 in 
transportation and $60 or more from dis- 
appointing plays, poor meals, dull res- 
taurants, over-rated night clubs. Informa- 
tion on mystery stories may be worth $5 
more, and you may fill in your own amounts 
for the entertainment you miss for not 
reading Cue and the time and temper you 
save by reading it. 

The little weekly magazine’s develop- 
ment (it currently runs 52 pages, but is 
only 7”x10” in size) has come about edi- 
torially in three stages. It was started a 
couple of years ago as a what-when-where 
service of entertainment in Manhattan. 
Manifestly, all the 2,000,000 Manhattanites 
and the hundreds of thousands of daily visi- 
tors do not go to Times Square for their 
movies. Most of them go to their neighbor- 
hood theatres. All these theatres do not 
advertise, so Cue assumed the job of listing 
their offerings. There was one listing for 
East Side, another for West Side theatres. 

O. D. Keep entered the picture last year 
and early this year, with the help of friends, 
took control. Native New Yorker, Wil- 
liams graduate, with 12 years’ publishing 
experience in his present total of 33, and 
a former promotion manager of Time. 
Fortune, Vanity Fair, Vogue and House & 
Garden, Dave Keep saw opportunities in 
Cue. It would tell not only what, when 
and where but, by criticism of amusements, 
why. In addition, it would reflect, brightly 
and constructively, the life and habits of 
genus Manhattanus, particularly after dark. 
Keep is emphatic in placing the emphasis 
on good taste and discrimination rather than 
on “smartness.” The East and West side 
editions were merged into a single edition 
and another was developed for Westchester 
County, including lower Connecticut. Then 
came a New Jersey edition, for Essex, 
Morris, and Union counties, and parts of 
Somerset. To this has now been added 


The Magazine Cue Comes of 
Age—A Busy Fortnight in 
the World of Advertising 


Bergen county and the cities of Passaic, 
Paterson and Jersey City. (Newark is in 
Essex.) A few weeks ago a Brooklyn edi- 
tion was born, catering to “nice people” in 
the choicer neighborhoods. Play ratings 
and picture recommendations became a part 
of the service (Cue is essentially utili- 
tarian), and then one could learn about 
dining, wining, dancing or just sitting home 
with a good book. As Cue emerged from 
a catalog into a magazine, with humor and 
human interest articles and pictures, one 
could know and feel the life and back- 
ground of it all. 

And so, “with very little effort on our 
part,” circulation has grown. At this 


O. D. Keep, pub- 

lisher and adver- 

tising manager of 
Cue. 


Blackstone 


writing it is about 17,000. Mr. Keep ex- 
pects at least 20,000 by February, 25,000 
by April or May, 40,000 by next Winter 
sometime. There will probably be a 
Long Island edition, for both shores and 
the middle, in the Summer. ABC ac- 
ceptance is expected in February. 

More important than the number of 
weekly readers, however, is their position 
and their responsiveness. Cue is a Choos- 
ers’ Book. They are people of means and 
perceptiveness (the publishers believe the 
two to be largely synonymous) who be- 
moan less the 55 cents lost on a bad movie 
or the $4.40 on a bad play than the three 
valuable hours eternally wasted. 

Circulation among these people has 
come through word-of-mouth advertising 
(including gift subscriptions from. satis- 
fied readers), socially well-connected and 
subscription representatives, and direct mail 
from reverse application of telephone 
books. This means, get the addresses first 
—tackle the “rich belts’—and then ap- 
proach the individuals. 

This process has worked so well that 
in the Fifth-to-Lexington-Avenue-Fiftieth- 
to-Ninetieth-Street belt, Cue already claims 
about two-thirds as many paid subscribers 
as the New Yorker. 

New York, Mr. Keep explained, is 
simply a collection of many towns. ‘Most 
of them are essentially hick towns. We're 
interested only in the others. We employ 
the same selectivity in the Westchester- 
Connecticut and New Jersey editions.” 

“We are the following directors: Rene 
Champollion, Mortimer Glankoff, O. D. 
Keep, C. Coudert Nast, Archbold Van- 
Beuren. Mr. Keep is publisher and ad- 
vertising manager; Mr. Glankoff is vice- 
president; Jesse Zunser, editor; John 
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Beach (formerly of Fortune) circulation 
manager. 

Cue’s subscription renewal rate has al- 
ways been better than 65%—especially 
high when one considers that the propor- 
tions of New Yorkers who move is greater, 
probably, than that of other cities. Last 
July the renewal. rate had risen to 74%. 
Last month it was 78%. Two-thirds of 
current circulation is subscription, one- 
third on newsstands, at 5 cents a copy. 
Newsstand sales were about 100 a week 
in January; today they are close to 6,000. 

Despite the low price of the magazine, 
advertising is growing with sufficient rap- 
idity to warrant Mr. Keep to predict that 
Cue will be out of the red by Spring. 

He is interested primarily, however, in 
building a loyal and substantial audience. 

Real estate concerns were first advertisers 
to recognize Cue. Hotel, liquor, travel and 
retail advertisers followed. A current 
trade paper advertisement was headed. 
“The Procession Commences.” At the 
front of it were W. & J. Sloane, Saks-Fifth 
Avenue, Gunther Furs, Waldorf-Astoria, 
Biltmore and St. Regis hotels, National 
Distillers (four accounts), and National 
Brewing Co. (Baltimore), Liebmann and 
Feigenspan beer. 

Cue believes that advertising men and 
women—a critical, diagnostic, perceptive 
and acute group of people—‘“can recog- 
nize a winner even before it is commoniy 
acclaimed as such.” 


N.LA.A. Shows How Industrial 
Budgets Are Divided 


The annual survey of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association breaks 
down the budgets of 260 leading industrial 
companies. The 1936 appropriations av- 
erage of 2.50% of sales as against 2.38% 
in 1935. One hundred eighty-four com- 
panies increased their budgets an average 
of 34.5%, eight made decreases averaging 
20%, and 27 kept their budgets unchanged. 
The table below shows the breakdown for 
four years, starting with 1929. 

DIVISION OF BUDGET IN PER CENT 
1929 1932 1935 1936 
Trade paper space.. ; 46.00 39.41 te 34.6 


Annual cond. catalogs... . 20 3.6 
Art Work, Eng. for 1 and 2 7.00 7.55 6.38 6.6 


Adv. to gen. pub.—Pub... * . 1.33 2.3 
oN eae” os Radio. * ° 58 0.1 
i Others * ° 09 0.5 

Production expense....... * . 65 0.5 

Own catalogs, etc. .. 9.00 11.47 16.21 16.1 

RMOGE GUBER. occ ccece sss ee EOD 4.73 14622 15.3 

PE GURU cvccccicnse BOO 3.0e 3.22 3.1 

Conventions, exhibits . 4.00 2.56 6.06 3.7 

Editorial publicity... » = s 76 0.6 

Motion pictures, etc... . 1.00 .19 1.41 0.6 

Administrative expense.... 9.00 9.7410.51 8.4 

Miscellaneous ..... ...-. 9.00 6.00 3.46 3.8 


* Not included in these studies. 


Media News 

On January 10 the Penton Publishing 
Co. will bring out a new publication to 
be known as Abrasives, edited exclusively 
for those engaged in grinding, polishing, 
buffing and finishing. It will have a mini- 
mum guaranteed circulation of 15,000 
copies 

Parents’ Magazine announces a new Cir- 
culation guarantee of the Metropolitan New 
York Edition to 55,000 net paid yearly 
average A.B.C. A less than proportionate 
increase in advertising rates to $425 per 
page has also been announced. 

Monte Bourjaily, who entered the maga- 
zine publishing field three months ago by 
acquiring Mid-Week Pictorial, has pur- 
chased Judge, along with the good will 
and subscriptions of the old Life. The 
editorial staff remains unchanged, with 
Jack Shuttleworth as managing editor. 
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909,700 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS 


HUNG BY 


550.000 GaRIT Firesides 


F ences stops for Santa... 
at GRIT homes * * In every 1,000 GRIT families . . . 
1,654 children under 14 years of age... 37 per cent more 
than U. S. average * * Families with children spend 
money regularly . . . buy in larger units * * Every day 
is Christmas * * For GRIT’S advertisers .. . a real “plus” 


market ... in 16,000 Small Towns * * Reach the whole 


family ... Mother... Dad... Kids big and little... di- 
rect and at a single low cost * * GRIT is published for 


% 
ha) 


all... read by all... every week * * No deals... no 
premiums... just a clean cash sale... 5c a copy... home 
delivered to 550,000 Small Town families * * Readers 
get a lot for their money ... news... fiction... house- 
hold helps . . . cooking ... fashions . . . health and beauty 

. child care... sports... comics... plus a wide va- 
riety of illustrated magazine articles * * High reader in- 


terest . . . low milline rate . . . sure-fire results * * Use 


GRIT. . . to sell the whole family . . . in 1937 * * 


rer 
spap 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Here 


Comes °37 


‘Lime St ttle s most proble ms. 
However. a little common sense 
thought usually will bring an 
earlier solution. ‘lake. for in- 
stance, the problem of 


Newark 


your 
sales in the North 
Jersey market; are they what 
they should be If not. why? 
Is vour advertising appearing 
inthe Newark Evenine News? 

is there enough? ‘This 
market is too important to ex 
pect the anaemic influence of 
outside media to do any kind 
of a job. The only kind of a 
seat vou get on a free ride is 
out in the rumble. In time. 
vou will 


probably be jolted 


into a realization that — the 


¥291.012.000 of retail sales 
jingled into Metropolitan New 
ark cash registers in 1933 is 
something to go after earnestly. 
Also, that Newark and North 
Jersey, as a compact market, is 
the News’ readership—nothing 
else. It’s all so simple; why 


not put the News on and this 


market in the bag in 1937? 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


O'Mara & Ormsper, INc., General 
Advertising Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, At- 
lanta. 
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Fred L: Rogan becomes vice-president of 
Judge Magazine, Inc.; G. Clayton Irwin 
has been appointed business manager of 
and Mid-Week Pictorial. Ottces of 

will be consolidated with those of 

Week at 16 East 48th St., New York 

Under the sponsorship of the Omaha 
World-Herald. the city last week closed 
one of the most successful automobile 
shows in its history, with a total of 40,- 
OO spectators during a five-day run. 

Neu Review. western busincss 
weekly published Ramsey Oppenheim 
Publications, San Francisco, appeared this 
week in a new form—514,” x 8”-size with 
It was started a year 
x 10”-size magazine with 


16 pages and covers 


celebrated its 15th birthday 

the December issue. In 1921, when 

1 McNally & Co. was 65 years oid, 
McNally, executive vice-president and 
ndson of the founder, became interested 
publishing a magazine for boys and girls. 
15 years’ time the circulation has passed 
150,000 mark and the current birthday 
will go to nearly a quarter of a mil- 


Norman New Faweett Manager 

Allen E. Norman has been appointed 
general manager of Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., according to an announcement made 
by W. H. Fawcett, president and publisher 
Mr. Norman is well known in advertising 
and publishing circles, having spent some 
marketing, 
copy and account executive with Blackman 
Advertising, Inc., The Federal Advertising 
Agency and BBDO 

He also served as assistant advertising 
manager of the Pontiac Division of General 
Motors and joined the Fawcett organiza- 
tion in 1934 as advertising promotion man- 
ager. Mr. Norman has since served as as- 


ten years as production, 


sistant advertising director, assistant general 
manager and for the past several weeks as 
acting general manager. 


Radio News 


Station KSTP, St. Paul, went on the air 
Monday, November 30, with its new $300,- 
000 transmitter and the station backed it 
with one of the heaviest and most expen- 
sive promotion campaigns in the history 
of radio. In addition to the promotion 
drive to acquaint the entire Northwest 
with the opening of the new installa- 
tion, a sweeping Campaign to run far into 
1937 has been planned by Stanley E. Hub- 
bard, the new president and general man- 
ager of the company, and Ray Jenkins, 
Included will be 
a new type of listener survey developed by 
Mr. Jenkins; issuance of a new standard 
market data book for the northwest area; 
a 10-day broadside of “Sales Tales,” fea- 
turing the new transmitter, and the plac- 
ing of stories of new listen-in posters. 
Among the features of the campaign to 
acquaint listeners with the new installation 
was the capping of all milk bottles in the 
Twin Cities on the day of the transmitter 
opening 

Columbia Broadcasting System has 1s- 
sucd a new rate card elective January 1, 
1937, listing 19 stations which have in- 
creased their power since the last Colum- 
bia rate card was issued 12 months ago. 
It also includes ten stations which have 
been added to the network. The company 
estimates that inthe past year almost 
8,000,000 new sets have been purchased 
for the home or the automobile. 

Efiective May 1, 1937, Station WSPD, 
Toledo, will join the NBC networks, and, 


general sales manager. 


on June 29, 1937, Station WRVA, Rich- 
mond, will become athliated with Columbia. 

Gross revenue from national spot and 
local advertisers on NBC stations in Oc- 
tober was estimated at $373,986—22% 
higher than the same month last year and 
representing the largest revenue for any 
October and the largest figure for any 
month in the history of NBC. 


Varshall Adams, 
who has resigned 
as sales promotion 
manager of Ameri- 
can Radiator Co. 
to direct a “Better 
Standards in Build- 
ing” program for 
“Good Housekeep- 
ing” and “Pictorial 
Review.” 


American W eekly Meeting 

The Americin Weekly called in its entire 
sales organization, the members of the 
Trade Extension Division, and the Plan 
and Research Division for a three-day ses- 
sion in New York last week. 
started with a review of the publication's 


The sessions 


record for the past ten years which has 
culminated in 1936's being the biggest year 
in the history of the magazine. Both mem- 
bers of the organization and distinguished 
outside speakers cooperated with Mortimer 
Berkowitz, general manager, who presided 
at all sessions and who was assisted by 
W. C. Spargo, vice-president, New York: 
H. J. C. Henderson, vice-president, Chi- 
cago; and E. M. Swasey, vice-president, Los 
Angeles. Also by the following territorial 
managers: W. Scott Patjens, eastern man- 
ager, New York; J. B. Meigs, western 
manager, Chicago; F. C. Brown, assistant 
western manager, Chicago; Clay E. Herbst, 
Michigan manager, Detroit; F. L. Miller, 
Ohio manager, Cleveland; L. W! Stetson, 
New England manager, Boston; R. M 
Dodson, southern manager, Atlanta; Paul 
R. Fish, St. Louis; Coulter McKeever, San 
Francisco, and Franklin S. Allen, Los 
Angeles. 


New Building for KEHE 

On December station KEHE, Los 
Angeles, previewed its new 5,000-watt 
transmitter and plant with an old-fashioned, 
open-air barbecue to advertising agency ex- 
ecutives and the press. Next day the 
transmitter was officially dedicated and ac- 
cepted by D. Frank Barham, publisher of 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Express., 
One feature of the three-hour dedication 
was a cavalcade-type of program that re- 
viewed outstanding events since the station 
first went on the air in 1924. 

Ground has also been broken at 141 
North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, tur 
the new city chain studios of KEHE. They 
are expected to be ready for occupancy by 
the first of March. 

Hearst Radio, New York, is national 
representative for the station which is also 
the key station for the California Radio 
System, a combination of Hearst-afhliated 
and McClatchy-owned stations in that state. 
Ford Billings will be co-director with C. 
B. Juneau in supervising the new develop- 
ment operations of KEHE. Mr. Billings 
will be director of the new California Ra- 
dio System, with Mr. Juneau as manager 
of KEHE. 


(Continued on page 1063) 
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How Can Your Company Capitalize 
the New Craze for Winter Sports? 


(Continued from page 1032) 


are an asset to any skiing costume. 
The manufacturers of Lastex have 
also been active in promoting Winter 
sports clothing. The company has ad- 
vertised extensively, in such magazines 
as Vogue and Harper's Bazaar, its fab- 


ric Ski-O-Twill, an amazing 
new Lastex ski fabric with a 25% 
stretch especially made for ski 
wear.”” Another interesting promo- 


tion, sponsored cooperatively, is that 
of the White Mountain label, which 
signifies that a garment has_ been 
woven by Wamsutta, by 
Lanz of Salzburg, and made by the 
White Mountain Mfg. Co. Readers 
of women’s magazines are advised, 
through advertisements, to look for 
the White Mountain label on ski 
clothes. 

Editorial support given to skiing by 
newspapers and magazines has taken 
many forms. The New York Herald 
Tribune recently published an illus- 
trated article on men’s ski wear. In 


designed 


the November issue of Harper's 
Bazaar, we read: “For Sportive 
Ladies . Hawes calls it a ski belt 


and made it to hold hankies, sun oil, 
dark glasses, ski wax, cream, lipstick, 
and chewing gum, essential to those 
who trek high into the sun.” 


Special Winter Sports Editions 


Some of the New England news- 
papers regularly publish Winter sports 
sections. In November, when the 
Winter Sports Show was held in Bos- 
ton, the Boston Herald got out a fat, 
special edition, crammed with news, 
features, and advertising—all tied up 
with the show. As this is being writ- 
ten, a Winter Sports Exposition and 
International Ski Meet is scheduled to 
be held at Madison Square Garden in 
New York, December 9-12, 
A large number of manufacturers and 


inclusive. 


retailers have taken space at the show, 
and several New York newspapers, in- 
cluding the Times and the Herald 
Tribune issue special editions 
tying in with the show and featuring 
Winter sports in general. 


will 


Though skiing leads in popular ap 
peal, other Winter sports are 
growing in popularity. 
racing is attracting devotees, especially 
in New England, where, last Winter, 
28 teams took part in eight races spon- 
sored by the New England Dog Sled 
Club. Skating, ice-boating, fishing 
through the ice, ice-hockey, snowshoe- 


also 


Dog sledge 
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ing—all are growing in favor. Im- 
petus has been given to cross-country 
skiing by the improvement of trails 
and the erection of shelter huts in the 
White Mountains and along the Ap- 
palachian Trail. In an article on 
Winter sports in New England, in the 
November issue of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, it is reported that 
individual skiing trail systems have 
been linked together and mapped, so 


that ‘‘a skier can start off now and 
pass several days or weeks covering 
new, interesting country. Lack of 
places to -pass the night hitherto 


slowed development of the sport.’ As 
might be expected, proprietors of 
mountain hotels are overjoyed at 
having this new Winter market for 
their hospitality. 


Will Enthusiasm Die? 


Is our interest in skiing and other 
Winter sports permanent or only a 
fad? This question is being asked on 
all sides. No one knows, of course, 
but there is no reason why Americans 
should not continue to frolic in the 
snow, now that the railroads have 
made the mountains accessible to the 
masses. Certainly, with the growing 
mechanization of industry, the work 
week will tend to grow shorter rather 
than longer, thus affording new leisure 
to many persons. Undoubtedly, many 
who have been attracted to skiing be- 
cause of its novelty will eventually 
lose interest in it. But, as more skiing 
instructors become available in this 
country, the number of active skiers 
should inc rease., 

In the opinion of the editor of The 
Sporting Goods Dealer, we are at the 


beginning of a ski boom, which may 
be compared to the post-war golf 
boom. “It has its pitfalls,” he said 
recently. “I’m afraid industry will 


make the same mistakes made during 
the golf boom, Inexperienced manu- 
facturers will rush in and produce the 
kind equipment—clothes 
with not enough give, with too small 
armholes, 


wrong of 


for example. Remember 
the miniature golf course? It’s quite 
likely that we'll have its counterpart 
in skiing. But eventually the inefh 
cient hangers-on will be shaken down 
and the industry will right itself, with 
a few leaders—most of them old- 
timers, I imagine supplying the bulk 
of our newly created market for Win- 
ter sports merchandise.” 


| Prrssuncn. the capital of 


the heavy steel industries, 
which led the recovery 
march, Showed a production 
gain in mid-November of 
26% over 1935. 

Retail activity was up 
24.7%. 

Allegheny County, which 
WCAE completely blankets, 
has 1950 industries which 
produced 835 million dollars 
worth of goods. 

This is only one of the 
nineteen great markets that 
Hearst Radio offers you. 

Remember, when you deal 


| with Hearst Radio, you deal 


| KYA SAN FRANCISCO 
| KEHE LOS ANGELES 


| 


with one organization from 
order to final broadcast. 


HEARST 
RADIO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WBAL . BALTIMORE 
KTSA . SAN ANTONIO 


WCAE . PITTSBURGH 
KOMA OKLAHOMACITY 
KNOW . AUSTIN 
WISN MILWAUKEE 
WACO. . WACO 


WINS NEW YORK 


The New York State Broadcasting System 
The California Radie System 
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“Co-Ordinated Guide” 
Gives Carrier Rates 
to 64,000 Towns 


For the first time all of the rates of 
all carriers—rail, water, truck, air, ex- 
press, and parcel post—have been 
compiled and arranged so that they 
may be compared instantly. This Co- 


Ordinated Rate Guide, published by 


Consolidated Guide Corp., Chicago, 
and printed by Cuneo Press, Inc., will 
appear about the first of the year. 
Containing some 1,200 pages, the 
Guide gives rates from 671 origin 
points, including 108 key cities, to ap- 
proximately 64,000 destinations—com- 
munities throughout the U. S. of more 
than 300 population. An index of 
150 pages shows all types of carriers 
serving these points. Answers are 


provided for more than 4,000,000 


Member ABC and ABP 


Member ABC and ABP 


Member ABC and ABP 


342 Madison Avenue 


if you sell to retail furniture executives, 
advertise in 


FURNITURE RECORD 


if you sell to manufacturers of furniture 
and allied lines, advertise in 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURER 


if you sell to department stores, advertise in 


RETAIL LEDGER 


and its HOME WARE section 


if you sell to hotels, advertise in 


HoTEL BULLETIN 


all 4 are edited by the statf of 


VINCENT EDWARDS & Co. 


World’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 


Established 1900 


Established 1879 


Established 1900 


New York City 


TORONTC: 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


| GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


—d J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS } 
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published twice a year. 


first-class rates with a scale enabling 
the shipper to break them down 
quickly. 

“Such a guide has been a prime 
need for some time,’’ says James E. 
Sanford, vice-president and general 
manager of the CG Corp. “Exces- 
sive cost prevented its publication up 
to now. For the past eight months 
from 40 to 65 rate experts have been 
working on the Co-Ordinated Guide. 
About $75,000 has been put into it. 

“Any manufacturer with one of 
these Guides can at once determine 
what carrier to use to ship his goods 
at lowest cost to any part of the coun- 
try. We have already demonstrated 
its use to a number of manufacturers. 
One manufacturer who ships from a 
dozen points was able to revise his 
shipping areas with large savings. 


Because freight and express rates by all 
types of carriers are set forth, shippers 
may compare and save. 

“In competitive selling today even 
if the order is f.o.b. point of origin, 
often the freight costs must, to some 
degree, be absorbed by the shipper to 
get the business. For that reason the 
sales manager finds his success tied 
closely to the traffic routing. With 
this Guide it is simple for a manufac- 
turer with a large order in sight to 
figure what the costs will be to his 
competitor to lay down the goods to 
the same customer from his plant. 
Often the ability to check this fact 
will reveal why certain orders are lost 
or won. Shippers have lost big or- 
ders because of the absence of their 
traffic managers. With this guide 
even an unskilled man can figure traf- 
fic costs.” 

The Co-Ordinated Guide will be 
A. sticker 
system has been devised so that cor- 
rections may be made between publi- 
cation dates. 
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Windmill on Wheels: 
Commander Eugene 
F. McDonald, Jr., 
president of Zenith 
Radio Corp., at left, 
explains to Carveth 
Wells, author, _lec- 
turer, and_ explorer, 
how his company’s 
“Hi-Way Wincharger” 
works on an_ auto 
trailer. The device op- 
erates a Zenith radio 
inside, storing up 
energy from the breeze 
as the trailer rolls 

along. It costs $10. 


Does Business Want a New Version 


of NRA? Company Presidents Reply 


(Continued from page 972) 


of the codes adopted under NRA was the 
inclusion under the guise of trade practice 
provisions of many items of specialized or 
selfish interest to the particular group 
writing the code—this without regard to 
the repercussions on other branches of 
trade and industry. Such trade practice 
tules should be confined to dishonesty or 
misrepresentation. They should not be per- 
mitted to include any curtailment of the 
freedom of pricing or any intra- or inter- 
trade practices that are honest, open, and 
above-board. 

“Answering your third question, I will 
say that I would favor the return of a 
modified NRA if it were within the Con- 
stitution, and I would favor the modifica- 
tion of the Constitution to such an extent 
as might be necessary to secure these ends. 
I do not desire, however, to appear to 
endorse any interference in business on the 
part of the government, and I believe that 
such interference is not desired by the Ad- 
ministration nor would it have interfered 
as much as it did under the NRA had it 
not been for the lack of cooperation shown 
by the elements of business involved. It 
probably is necessary to have some final 
authority which cannot be anything other 
than the national government, but the rules 
and regulations should be set up volun- 
tarily by the several trades and industries. 
Government should serve only to enforce 
the rules—with the exception that it should 
be expected to have the power to prevent 
the setting up of rules of a selfish or dan- 
gerous nature. While I am, in general, 
in favor of the protection of the rights of 
states and communities to the direction of 
their own internal affairs, I nevertheless 
feel that in a country as closely knit as 
is ours, state NRA’s would be a constant 
source of difficulty and of actual danger 
to business.- In a matter such as this, 
therefore, I favor the centralization of 
power in the Federal Government.” 
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An opposing viewpoint is expressed 
by the president of one of the most 
important metal companies in the na- 
tion. He says: “I am opposed to any 
government interference in business 
because I do not feel that government 
can satisfactorily handle business. In- 
dustry itself must find a way to pre- 
vent the exploitation of labor and then 
police and enforce that procedure. I 
do not believe the government can do 
it.”” 

The head of a large textile company 
approved of the NRA in its first con- 
ception and worked for the textile 
code. As he puts it: “The textile code 
provided only for minimum wages, 
maximum hours for operatives, and 
maximum hours for machines; and 
provided against expansion except by 
approval of the Code Authority. It 
also eliminated child labor. There 
was nothing in it relative to prices or 
anything of the kind. I felt it most 
unfortunate for the industry when it 
was abrogated by the Supreme Court 
decision. I think that I would favor 
some kind of an NRA for specific in- 
dustries, particularly where there is 
over-production and so many small 
units that it is impossible to regulate 
it by voluntary means. 

Thomas H. McInnernery, president 
of National Dairy Products Corp., 
points out that his industry never op- 
erated under an NRA code, but that 


The DA-LITE 


CHALLENGER 


It Stands Alonel 


No time is lost finding a place for the 
Da-Lite Challenger. It has its own tri- 
pod and can be erected instantly any- 
where. The telescoping support for the 
screen fabric locks automatically at 
height desired. No thumb screws. 
Horizontal slat at top holds the screen 
rigid and assures perfect focus of pic- 
tures. Surface is glass-beaded, unless 
otherwise specified. 

See at your dealer's or write for catalog! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. I.S., 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DA-LITE 
SCREENS 


vai WAS THE et wi 
F vi _ BEST EVERS” 


"Thav'e what they all say 
after a convention held at The Inn 


at Buck Hill Falls, in the Pocono 
Mountains of Pennsylvania. 

Here is a fine, modern, fireproof, 
300-room hotel in a setting of un- 
usual natural beauty... yet only 
100 miles from New York. 

Large and small meeting rooms. 
Convention hall and theatre with 
capacity for 1,000. All sports in 
season. Open the year round. 


THE INN 
Ruck Hill Falls, Pa. 


For particulars write The Inn, or 
telephone New York Office : 500 
Fifth Ave. - Lackawanna 4-4212 
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‘in principle, 1 am inclined toward in- 
dustrial agreements, guaranteeing em- 
ployes some measure of wage rate se- 
curity from that minority of unscrupu- 
lous employers who seem to exist in 
almost every industry. I rather de- 
spair, however, of there being effective 
enforcement of a multitude of indus- 
whether they are 
imposed cooperatively by an industry 
on its own members or by the Federal 
Government itself. Further, I question 
the social desirability of strict ‘regu- 
latory’ measures on business generally 
1 wonder if we would have had the 
same measure of industrial progress 
that we have enjoyed in the past if 


trial regulations . 


manufacturers had been, to any ap- 
preciable degree, freed from competi- 
tion with other members of their in- 
dustry?” 


Thinks NRA Revival Unwise 


Richard N. Greenwood, president 
of the Heywood-Wakefield Co., Gard- 
ner, Mass., says that in view of their 
experience under the NRA codes and 
the situation since the code has been 
set aside, it would be most unwise for 
anything of such a broad character to 
be attempted again. 

Code authority meetings in Wash- 
ington, because of the gigantic task 


all our delivery points!” 


Sales Manager and Traffie Manager 


lions of comparative rates. 


Freight and Water rates togethe 


Our free 
scribers many dollars, 


153 N. Michigan Ave. 


“T SELL 


THE GOODS!” 


booms Sales Manager 


‘l SHIP 


THEM!” 


counters Traffic Manager 


But the President reasons: 


“How. much shipping cost 
must this company continue to ab- 
sorb on 1937 shipments in order 
to keep off competition? Find out 
our competitors’ shipping costs to 


Shipping costs enter into every sale today. 
must be 
brothers now. Both find CO-ORDINATED 
(;UIDE helpful. No cross checking of tariffs 
ind supplements. <A publication with 


Rail, Truck, Express and Parcel Post 


rates, 
With separate sections of Air Express, 


greatest amount of Motor Transport and Rail 
information ever assembled between 
‘ ers! 671 origin points including 10S major 
key cities to thousands of destinations 


\dvisory Service is saving sub- 


Write for our descriptive circular telling the 
story of CO-ORDINATED RATE GUIDE 
and our TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


CO-ORDINATED RATE GUIDE 


Consolidated Guide Corporation, Publishers 


New York Office—505 Fifth Ave. 


mil- 
Air 
the 


two 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


fi 
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involved in attempting to reconcile the 
divergent viewpoints, were almost lu- 
dicrous according to Mr. Greenwood. 


“The representative—or I should say 
‘representatives’, because we had a new one 
almost every two or three months, of the 
government were individuals with no experi- 
ence at all in the furniture industry, and, 
as a matter of fact, practically none in 
business; and the consequence was that 
they did not have the least idea of what 
most of the discussions were about. Re- 
gardless of that fact, time and again they 
insisted that their viewpoint be acknowl- 
edged and action taken along lines that 
the leaders of the furniture industry knew 
from their own experience were unethical 
and unsound. Time and again manufactur- 
ers sought exemptions, were turned down, 
and then proceeded to live up to the code 

only to find that later on one of. their 
principal competitors or a group of them 
had been granted the exemption that they 
had originally asked for, and that the con- 
cern which had fitst requested the exemp- 
tion was then in such a position that they 
could not change it. 


“T would not condemn the NRA in toto. 
There were some good features about it; 
and if the legislation had been limited 
to those features, and those restrictions hon- 
estly and theroughly carried out, I am not 
at all sure that the result would not have 
been satisfactory. I refer now primarily 
to the matter of hours and wages, for on 
that score there is little question but that 
hours of work were too long and the min- 
imum rates of pay too low. The estab- 
lishment of maximum hours and minimum 
wages (and again I say ‘if thoroughly ad- 
ministered’) could be advantageous to in- 
dustry and the country as a whole; but it 
cannot be done on an atbitrary basis as was 
the case when the NRA went into effect, 
and it cannot be set up for all time. Both 
hours and wages must be permitted to 
fluctuate in accordance with the demands 
of an industry. Forty hours of labor was 
more than sufficient at the time the NRA 
went into effect, but at the present time, 
so far as the furniture industry is con- 
cerned, the maximum should be 45 hours. 


Skilled Workers Searce 


‘Most furniture factories are now work- 
ing on such a schedule, and are unable to 
keep pace with their orders. Some are 
working even longer hours. It is all very 
well to say that the 40-hour period should 
be observed and additional help employed 
to increase production, but the facts in the 
case are that there is a distinct shortage 
of skilled labor and the supply of unskilled 
labor is not particulariy great. 

“Whether or not a revived NRA should 
include ‘any legislation with regard to fair 
trade practices, etc., is a question that I 
have not yet been able to settle in my own 
mind. At the moment, I think that the 
NRA should concern itself only with hours 
and wages, and the question of fair trade 
practices, etc., should be taken care of by 
the Federal Trade Commission as it was 
in the past—but of course there should be 
more force behind the regulations.” 


S. L. Willson, president of the 
American Writing Paper Co., thinks 
that NRA was helpful, but that in- 
dustry can carry on without Federal 
help. 

“So far as the paper industry is con- 
cerned, I believe the NRA was of some 


benefit. It certainly brought together mem- 
bers of the industry and created a spirit 
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‘. 


of cooperation that did not exist before | 
the code operated, but I believe that an 
NRA—even in a modified form—is not 
now necessary and that our industry is 
perfectly able to conduct its affairs without 
the aid of government supervision and 
would be better off without it. 

“We have our trade practices which have 
been built up upon experience of 50 years 


or more, and which are not arbitrary prac- 


tices on the part of manufacturers and 
merchants but are the result of coopera 
tive opinions in an effort to bring about 
standardization which even the consumer 


ipproves. 


Marketing Flashes 
(¢ ( tine d VOM page 988) 


eye would not otherwise be aware of. 
Because of this virtue, Polaroid has 
found a valuable place in scientific in- 
struments, instruments for detecting 
minute defects in glass and metal, and 
in cameras which, by having a Polaroid 
screen placed over the lens, can photo- 
graph obliquely through glass or water 
and remove surface reflection. The 
photographic reproduction of old 
paintings, exceptionally clear in detail, 
is a carry-over of this photographic 
possibility of Polaroid. 

The manufacturing process for 
Polaroid has been developed to such 
an extent that thousands of square feet 
of the material can be made in a 
day. Mass production methods have 
brought the cost so low that the use 
of Polaroid, “the new tool of science,” 
in the mastery of light is a veritable 
certainty. 


Start Fresh Foods. Inc. 


Nine mid-western wholesale grocery 
houses have joined hands to form 
Fresh Foods, Inc., of Chicago, to cen- 
tralize bargaining power and so to 
meet the chain stores on an equal foot- 
ing. Othces have been opened in 
Chicago's famous South Water Street 
Market. 
amount to 


Purchases, it is said, will 
“several millions of dollars 


a year’ at the outset. 

Wholesalers entering the group are | 
Hubbard Grocery Co., Charleston, 
W. Va.; Bursley & Co., Inc., Ft. 


Wayne, Ind.; Oakford & Fahnestock, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill.; Smith, Lichty & Hill- 
man Co., Waterloo, lowa; New River 
Grocery Co., Hinton, W. Va.; Park- 
Grant Co., Watertown, S. D.; Gilbert 
Grocery Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; Pratt- 
Mallory Co., Sioux City, Iowa; 
Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Other wholesale grocers will be ad- 
mitted, but only one to a territory. 
Deliveries will be made by motor truck 
and rail. Fresh Foods, Inc., will deal 
exclusively in fruits and vegetables. 
A. N. McKay, of Bursley & Co., is 
president. 
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Akron | 


STREET SALES ARE NEGLIGIBLE 


97144,% of the 290,000 Booth News- 
ab. rs circulation is home deliv- 
ered. Street sales are only 244% 
of the total! 

The eight Booth Newspapers 

— Grand Rapids Press, Flint 
Journal, Saginaw News, Kalama- 
ZOO Cus ‘tte, Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, Bay City Times, Muskegon 
Chronicle and Ann Arbor News 
...are all evening newspapers... 
family newspapers . . . weleomed 
and trusted in almost 300,000 sub- 
stantial Michigan homes. 

Booth Newspapers cover your 
Michigan Market outside of De- 
troit . . . without waste and at 
surprisingly low cost. Booth means 
both: (1) an important market; 
(2) an outstanding newspaper. 

Write or telephone nearest rep- 
resentative for further market 
details. 

I. A. Wlein, 50 FE. 42nd Street, New York 
John EF, Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 


OTH Wewspapers 


THE GRANT RAPIDS PRES- 


JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - 


+ THE FLINT JOURNAL « THE SAGINAW DAILY NEWS + THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


THE BAY CITY TIMES +» THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE + THE ANN ARBOR DAILY NEWS 


a 


EBERHARD FABER 
PENC!L CO 


MODERN 1 TOOL FOR ‘MODERN SELLING 


. 


CTOCRUISER takes your show-room 

to the buyer's door—eliminates the 
need for sample trunks—permits showing 
of more extensive line cuts traveling ex- 
pense and has advertising value wherever 
it goes. Autocruiser is the modern tool 
for modern selling—built to your own 
specification for displaying, selling or 


demonstrating your prod- 


uet. Write today for 
1 1 cruises prices and dimensions of 
Autocruisers — the most 


ad 7) ult ipli é a 
les for aggre adaptable, most ruggedly 
constructed trailers for 


commercial use. 


i1¢ adio ‘ 
ive vadio di 


AUTO CRUISER 


COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


4402 YORK ROAD 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Several dealer territories available—write for details, 
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“An excellent summary for both the student 
and the business man.”’—Printers’ Ink. 

“  .. a valuable asset to anyone interested 
in research.”—New York Post. 


MARKETING 
RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUE—$4.00 


By PERCIVAL WHITE 
Published by Harper & Bros. 


A working manual for marketing coun- 
selors, advertising agencies, research 
directors, sales executives, and all who 
want facts on which to base broad 
questions of selling policy. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Part One: Introduction 
Development of Field Research 
Types of Field Research Agencies 
Application of Field Research 


Part Two: The Nature of Field Investigation 
Market Analvsis 
Processes of Research 
Field Research and Its Practice 


Part Three: Make-up of the Field Force 
Types of Field Forces 
Personnel of the Field Force 
Organization of the Field Force 


Part Four: Work of the Field Force 
The Pre-Interview Work 
Interviewing 
Recording Field Observations 
Field Tests 

Part Five: Work of the Central Office 
Preparation of the Questionnaire 
Tabulating Returns 
Drafting the Report 
The Detection of Error 


COMBINATION OFFER: Marketing Re- 
search Technique, amd a year’s subscrip- 
tion to MARKET RESEARCH, the 
monthly magazine, exclusive in its field, 
for only $4.00, postage prepaid. (Offer 
good in the U. S. only. Foreign $5.00). 


Send the coupon today if you want full 
details about how to organize the field 
department, how to choose and handle field 
workers, how to get raw factual material, 
how to correlate it, how to make it tell 
a useful connected story. The book con- 
tains maps, graphs, charts, and diagrams. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York 


Send me a copy of Marketing Research Tech- 
nique and a year’s subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH, both for $4.00, postage prepaid. 
(Foreign $5.00) ( +) Remittance enclosed 
( +) Bill me 
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American Marketing Society 
Elects New Officers 
(Continued from page 990) 


“First, 1 believe the trend in direct 
advertising, which is really out to get re- 
sults, is toward greater simplicity—with 
more emphasis on fundamentally sound 
principles, accurate analysis and planning, 
with less emphasis on ‘smart Alec’ ideas, 
and with factors of physical presentation 
taking a secondary, though always impor- 
tant, place. Second, I believe there will be 
a more intelligent and more profitable se- 
lection of markets both by mail sellers 
and by most businesses using direct adver- 
tising. 

“And third, I feel that our biggest ad- 
vance is going to be in the use of direct 
mail itself for fact-finding in prospective 
markets—not broad mass markets, but in 
class markets and in mail responsive mar- 
kets.” 


Nash Talks on Product Design 


Ben Nash, well-known designer and 
president of Ben Nash, Inc., predicted 
that present-day economic develop- 
ments will bring about an increasing 
need for products that fit the con- 
sumer’s current needs and desires. 


“The trend of today’s legislative devel- 
opments is toward a levelling of the com- 
petitive selling advantages which many 
products have formerly enjoyed. The in- 
fluence of the buyer upon the type and 
character of products to be sold is grow- 
ing. These trends will place an added 
premium on a knowledge of what makes 
a product sell and how to apply it. The 
expiration of patents developed during this 
active industrial era will necessitate im- 
proving the product if former markets are 
to be retained in the face of competition. 
The introduction of new ideas and proc- 
esses as a result of the renewed activity 
in the heavy industries, coupled with the 
large scale developments of new and im- 
proved materials will bring about many 
changes in existing products.” 


Early in 1937, under the imprint of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 
“The Technique of Marketing Re- 
search’”’ will be published. The book 
has been prepared by the Committee 
on Marketing Research Technique of 
the American Marketing Society, with 
the following as active editors: ‘ 

F. C. Wheeler, marketing consul- 
tant, chairman; Robert N. King, direc- 
tor of marketing, Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn; Pauline Arnold, 
vice-president, Market Research Cor- 
poration of America; Louis Bader, as- 
sociate professor of marketing, School 
of Commerce, New York University ; 
Alfred T. Falk, director, Bureau of 
Research & Education, Advertising 
Federation of America, Paul F. Lazars- 
feld, University of Newark; J. George 
Frederick, president, The Business 
Bourse; Thomas S. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent, F. W. Dodge Corp.; E. P. H. 
James, advertising and sales promotion 
manager, National Broadcasting Co. 


Stay at the Roosevelt. It is 
readily accessible to any part 
of Manhattan and in the 
very center of the mid-town 
business district. Roosevelt 
service is quiet yet swift and 
efficient. Folks tell us that 
our rooms make grand of- 


fices, and many of our local 


friends take one by the day, 


just to get away from their 
own telephone and finish up 


a pressing job. —_ From $4 single 
and $6 double. 


A 
UNITED 
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DEALER ADVERTISING 


Looks Like A Smash Hit! 


On NOVEMBER 23 and following days 6,802 copies of the first 
issue —- Winter 1936-37 —_ of DEALER ADVERTISING were mailed to that many 
newspapers (all daily papers and the leading weeklies)... . 
taneous. ... 


The response was instan- 
Advertisers in that issue reported that they were getting requests for their 
mats signed by their best dealers. ... Publishers, business managers and advertising 
managers of newspapers both large and small shot out letters to the publishers of 
DEALER ADVERTISING telling what they thought of this new idea in publishing. 
Here are excerpts from a few of the letters—_ranging from an Iowa town of 600 popu- 


lation to Cleveland with a city zone of 1,111,449. 


“Our local advertising staff is planning to enter 
the DEALER ADVERTISING campaign. I am 
wondering if you would care to supply us with 
eight more copies so that each man on our staff can 
have one for his own use.... We are today order- 
ing illustrations from the national advertisers, and 
the boys are going right out to get the first prize.” 

—P. M. HART, LOCAL ADV. MGR., 

SCHENECTADY (N. Y.) UNION-STAR 


“I want to congratulate you on the splendid service 
that you have made available to our paper... . I can 
assure you that we can use this material; I have 
already informed my staff about the prize contest.” 

—F. E. BRADLEY, ADV. MGR., RALEIGH (N. C.) TIMES 


“I feel this will be of great benefit.... Above all 
things keep our name on your mailing list.” 
—ANDREW S. TELEP, EDITOR, MAYFIELD (PA.) NEWS 


“I think it is a great idea and will be of immeas- 
urable help to the newspapers and to dealers of 
national advertisers. I know our advertising de- 
partment will find it of great help. Please see that 
future copies are sent to us.” 


—J. A. VAN BUREN, BUS. MGR. 
CLEVELAND (OHIO) PLAIN DEALER 


“Thank you for the copy.... We have already 
ordered several mats.... Also went to local deal- 
ers of the different lines checked on the enclosed 
list, with the result they stated they would advertise 
the products occasionally after the arrival of the 
cuts. . .. It seems there is no dealer in this town 
for (name of one of the DEALER ADVERTIS- 
ING advertisers), and the Nyce Building Corpo- 
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ration, Doylestown, Pa., believe it would be a good 
line for them to carry. Have them contacted.” 


—THEO. J. FRITSCHE, ADV. MGR., 
DOYLESTOWN (PA.) INTELLIGENCER 


“The initial issue has just landed on our desk... . 
We hasten to commend you on it.... We certainly 
intend to make full use of it.... Some years ago 
a similar effort was attempted in the Middle West 
but it was in no way as comprehensive as DEALER 
ADVERTISING.... By all means we wish to be 
included on your permanent list.” 


—J. H. BILES, ADV. MGR., 
ADA (OKLA.) EVENING & WEEKLY NEWS 


“. .. We can make good use of it in selling adver- 
tising for our two newspapers.” 


—B. R. BATES, PUBLISHER, 
ELMWOOD (ILL.) GAZETTE 


“We are going to make use of it in our local so- 
licitations, and believe that your clients will be sat- 
isfied with our results in this territory. . . . We 
want to thank you again for submitting it to us.” 


—P, W. LEISENRING, ADV. MGR., 
ALLENTOWN (PA.) CALL 


The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of 
the first issue together with information and rates 
to any national advertiser or advertising agency. 

The second issue will be the Spring number—to 
be published February 15—for use by newspapers 
in March, April and May. 


DEALER ADVERTISING 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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JUST ISSUED 


A NEW 
BOOK 


OF FACTS INVALUABLE 
TO EVERY 


ADVERTISING MAN 
WHO INVESTS MONEY 


IN 


BUSINESS PAPER 
ADVERTISING 


500 Pages of Facts 
and Figures 


overs Business Papers and 


their markets in 


80 TRADE, TECHNICAL 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
FIELDS 


Included as a part of each sub- 
scription to STanpDaRD RaTE & 
Data Service at $30.00 yearly. 
Otherwise, $10.00 per copy. 
PRACTICAL - CONVENIENT 
AUTHORITATIVE 
Published by 


STANDARD RATE 
& DATA SERVICE 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


420 Lexington Ave. 318 W. 9th St. 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES 


155 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Booklets reviewed helow are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this oflice or direct from the 
publ. shers. In addressing this oftice, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bulletins on Window Display 
Selling Technique Available 


display ad 


published 


Three lletit n window 


which 


liquor a 

"Stop Waste’ 
buy window displ installation service in 
the Chicago mark 
knowlcdge of 


advertisers can 


area, with detinite 
coverage comparable to that 
available in other forms of advertising 
Briefly high to low marketing areas 
in the 75-mile zone. Published by 
Display Service, Inc., 560 West 
Street, Chicago 


"Drug Store 
G od = 
gists the greater 
product displays 


maps 
Fishet 


Lake 


Displays Must Sell More 
is designed to demonstrate to drug- 
sales effectiveness of one- 

Otten a window trim- 
mer has as much difficulty in getting a 
him install a one-product 
display as the salesman for that product 
had in gctting the druggist to order it. Ef- 
fective as ammunition for the 
therefore 


"Data on 
Service’ is 


druggist to let 


salesmen, 


Window Display Installation 
a description, in folder form, 
of display service available. 

The latter studie$ are published by Win- 
dow Advertising, Inc., 560 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


Robinson-Patman Analysis 


This column is glad to call attention to 
a new interpretation and analysis of the 
Robinson-Patman Act, published by the 
Washington Post. The newspaper re- 
quested its counsel to prepare an explana- 
tion of the Act in language readily under- 
stood by business men. In the 60-page 
study, all possible interpretations of the 
controversial and ambiguous portions of 
the statute are set forth, together with ar- 
guments in support of, and in opposition 
to, each of them. Every effort has been 
made to present an unbiased report, un- 
colored by any special interest. Copies 
available on request to Donald M. Ber- 
nard, the Washington Post, Washington, 


. 


WWJ Celebrates Sixteen 
Years With New Building 
More than 16 years ago—August 20, 
1920, to be exact—the first commercial 
radio station in America commenced the 
broadcasting of regular daily programs. 
Now that Station WWJ, Detroit, has just 
issued a combined promotional-market 
book which vividly portrays the develop- 
ment of the station, under the direction of 


the Detroit News. and by the same token, 
of the industry. Observers as well as users 
of broadcast advertising should find much 
of interest and of actual use in the book. 
Newly located in a bui!ding which is the 
last werd in with improved trans- 
mitter, the station ts a model of broadcast- 
ing efficiency ncluded ith the illustra- 
tion of stati comprehen 

irea served, 


tacilitic 


no de- 
quests t a ter, Station WWJ, 
Detri Michigan 


Washington. D. C.. Market 
\nalyzed by the Evening Star 


During tie shal w Say 


recent eco- 
Washington, D. C., 

its commercial equi- 

of normalcy 
expansior Government 
pepulation increased, and 
power All of 

is presented in consid- 
E rvey of the Washing- 
ton ‘America’s Number One!” market by 
the Erenimg S: On a population basis 
alone, the Washington market ts 
here compared both with states—thirteen 
of which have inhabitants than the 
district For purposes of sales 
comparison, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis, New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati are cited, on points as pas- 
senger car and truck registrations, munici- 
pal maintenance costs, transportation facil- 
ities, postal activity, public utilities, retail 
Final show advertising and 
circulation comparisons on the newspaper 
situation in Washington. National adver- 
tisers interested in this market should ask 
for “Interesting Facts of the Washington 
(D. C.) Market.” addressing Col. Leroy W. 
Herron, the Evening Star. Washington, 


a. ©. 


and n 


rable cCetail as a st 


greaict 


fewer 
and cities 


such 


sales. pages 


News for Texas Advertisers 
Station WOAI, San Antonio member of 
the Texas Quality Network, queried 
(anonymously) 3,000 dealers, business 
men, as to their favorite stations. WOAI 
ranked—well, send for “If We, Were 
Choosing!’ Report is one any business 
would be glad to send out to prospects and 
customers. Of value to advertisers operat- 
ing in this area. Inquiries to Hugh A. L. 
Halff, Station WOAIT, San Antonio, Texas. 


Know Your Food Market 

Are vou familiar with the analyses of 
food sales being made by The Progressive 
Grocer from the 1935 Census of American 
Business? Three separate mailings of 
loose-leaf sheets complete the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, and the United States 
summary, with additional summaries for 
the several sections—Mountain, New Eng- 
land, etc. Shown so far are volume of 
sales, number of stores, with change from 
1929, 1933 to 1935, and for grocery and 
combination stores, specialty stores, eating 
and drinking places. Soon to be published 
are similar summaries for chain stores vs. 
independents. Inquiries to Leonard Tingle, 
The Progressive Grocer, 161 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Routes to Montreal Sales 

The 1936-37 edition of The Montreal 
Star's “Salesmen’s Route Lists of Grocery 
and Drug Stores in Montreal and Suburbs,” 
has just been published, and is available on 
request to interested executives. Large 
street maps, dividing the city into six zones, 
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are supplemented by printed lists with ad- 
dresses of all grocery and drug stores and 
wholesalers. This field material, together 
with additional information on the bi- 
lingual market problem of the city, sent on 
request to H. G. Brewer, The Montreal 
Daily Star, Montreal, Canada. 


Grit Now “On—To Stay” 

Not so long ago, this column spoke of 
Grit's self-analysis for the benefit of an 
agency skeptic, “Grit 7s Grit.” Now fol- 
lows the logical sequel, a facsimile solici- 
tation by Grit’s anonymous spacetitioner— 
possibly Charles Lamade in person—di- 
rected at the advertiser, in “On—To Stay.” 
It's an out and out space selling job. 
Within the covers of the booklet (pocket 
size) it does the job. In actual practice, 
it works, too—we happen to know. To 
repeat a former suggestion—if your prod- 
ucts are used on a nation-wide scale, ex- 
pose yourself to these Grit miniature mar- 
ket studies, issued in serial form, and 
handsomely done. A note to John R. Gray, 
Grit, Williamsport, Pa., will put you on 
the list. 


Media and Agencies 


(Continued from page 1054) 


Men in Media 


Rene Silz has joined the eastern adver- 


tising staff of The American Legion 
Monthly. . . . C. W. Fuller, advertising 
director of Fawcett Publications, has an- 


nounced the appointment of Walter E. 
Knowles, formerly of Charm Magazine and 
Spur Magazine, as his assistant. 

Maxwell Dane, member of the promotion 
department of the New York Evening 


ESTABLISHED 
SALES AGENTS 


Want One or Two 
Additional Products 


As successful, established manufacturers’ 
agents, we now contact jobbers, depart- 
ment stores, syndicates and other sales 
outlets over entire country east of Rockies, 
Write giving details to either address: 


THE HOUSE OF CRANE 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York Office—500 Fifth Ave. 


Planning and Merchandising 


Sample copy of our Merchandise Prize Catalog, 
and brochure, “Information om Sales Contest 
M@peration,”’ furnished to sales and advertising 
executives without charge. 


SALES CONTESTS, INC. 
10th Floor American Bldg., Dayton, O. 


Tele) 175 
COMMERCE PHOTO-PRINT 
CORPORATION 
1 WALL STREET 


233 Broadway 56 Pine St. 
80 Maiden Lane 33 W. 42nd St. 


Digby 4-9135-6-7-8 
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Journal for the past three years, has joined 
the promotion staff of the New York Post. 
Mr. Dane is the first addition to the Post 
promotion staff in more than two years, 
and will work on local department store 
promotion. Louis V. Hohl has re- 
signed as vice-president and eastern adver- 
tising manager of the new _ publication, 
Advertising Agency, but continues as east- 
ern representative of Western Advertising 
and News Review of San Francisco, and 
Popular Homecraft. 


Account Changes 

Fawcett Publications, Inc., announce the 
appointment of J. M. Mathes, Inc., to 
handle their advertising effective January 
1, 1937. Royal Wilhelm Co., furni- 
turer and trailer manufacturers, have given 
their account to J. O. Buckeridge & Co., 
Inc., of Detroit. . . Artloom Rug Corp. 
to J. Walter Thompson to handle the first 
consumer campaign in the company’s his- 
tory. V. G. Products Co., Inc., to 
the United States Advertising Corp... . 
Hygienic Service, Inc., to Charles J. Cuta- 


jar, Advertising. . .. J. C. Eno, Ltd., 

to Benton & Bowles, Inc. City Ice 

& Fuel Co to McCann-Erickson, Inc 
Peter Henderson & Co. to Richardson, 


Allev & Richards Co. Inland Stee! 
Co. to the Buchen Co. Commercial 
Investment Trust, Inc., to Lord & Thomas. 

. Velvet Stropper Co. to Gerth-Knollin 
Co. 


St. Paul Dispatch Operates 
School for Carriers 


W. F. 
St. Paul 


of the 
has_ be- 


Johns, general manager 
Dispatch, Pioneer-Press, 


come a school teacher. Under his direction 
the newspaper is operating a free adver- 
tising school for its carriers. Of this group 
of 400 boys, about 75 graduate each year 
from the organization, many of them quit- 
ting school and going into some permanent 
job, and Mr. Johns thought that it would 
be not only interesting but extremely help- 
ful to them to give them a picture of the 
advertising industry. Through the carrier 
bulletin, ‘““‘The Junior Ambassador,” they 
notified the carriers of their plan and asked 
for registrations from those who were in- 
terested. About 50 responded. Since that 
time they have held classes on Saturday 
mornings twice a month, with sessions 
lasting about an hour and a half. The 
curriculum does not concentrate on news- 
paper advertising. The first session’ was 
devoted to a general picture of the ad- 
vertising industry as a whole, giving the 
boys a breakdown of the money spent 
through various types of media, how 
this money reached into the various media 
from the advertisers through the agency, 
and how the various media organized to 
sell and handle advertising. 

The second session was devoted to an 
explanation of the functions of the adver- 
tising agency. The meeting was adjourned 
after a half hour’s session and the class 
was taken over to one of the St. Paul agen- 
cies where the meeting continued with the 
cooperation of the agency staff. The third 


session was devoted to farm papers and 
was conducted by the advertising man- 
ager of the Webb Publishing Co. Sub- 


sequent meetings will be conducted by out- 
standing individuals from the magazine, 
trade paper, radio and retail advertising 
fields. 


Personal Service and Supplies 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words, minimum $3.00. No display. 


LINES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


AN EASTERN SALES ORGANIZATION 
with splendid contacts in the architectural and 
engineering field desires to represent a manufac- 
turer either directly or on an agency basis. An 
individual or collective arrangement can also be 
made. Address Box 502, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES ENGINEER WANTED 
facturers of Portable Air ( 
Contractors’ machinery; 
selling direct and 
experience, age and salary. A gocd 
and fut for the right man. Write Box 
SALFS MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, 


York, N 


BY 
ompressors 
must have 
contacting distributors. 


and 


ire 


SALARIED POSITIONS, 


$2,500 to 
ears rnized ling and reputation 

ries on preliminary negotiations 

the caliber indicated through a 


vidualized 


recog stand car- 


for 
procedure 


individual must finance for moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 


Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
have actually earned over 
details. 
R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
i Se 


tion protected. If 
$2,500, send only 


you 


mame and address for 


PHOTO AD CARDS 


MANU- 
other 
expesience in 
State 
cpportunity 
505, 
New 


$26,000. 
This thoroughly organized advertising service of 


positions of 
indi. 
to each client's personal requirements. 
Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 


FOR IMMEDIATE CASH RESULTS TRY 
Photo-Ad-Cards—the newest and most powerful 
sales messenger you can use. Learn how others 
are harvesting profitable business with Photo Ad- 
Cards. Samples Free. Write, GRAPHIC ARTS 
PHOTO SERVICE, Third and Market Sts., Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 


TO AN EXECUTIVE INTERESTED 
IN PROFITABLE SALES 


Aggressive man capable assuming full responsi- 
bility and producing profitable results wants opening 
as sales manager or assistant. College graduate— 
steadily employed since graduation. Age 33. Now 
charge domestic and foreign sales industrial product 
5 requirement about 
$500 monthly to start, with genuine opportunity for 
increment. Correspondence invited to Bax 498, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


AVAILABLE—TO FIRST RATE FIRM 
SERVICES OF A TRAINED SALESMAN, 
negotiator, productive correspondent. Long Ex- 
perience in business methods, management, mar- 
keting. Liberal education, accustomed to responsi- 


bility. Easily assist busy executive or assume 
charge of business office. Age 38, Christian, Now 
employed. Finest references—business or social. 
New York area. Address Box 503, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


N. Y 


MEMPHIS AND ADJACENT TERRITORY. 
Thoroughly familiar with retail and wholesale gro- 
cery trade. Twelve years’ experience. Past six 
years with present firm. Supervision of branch 
house activities and 12 salesmen. Alert to buying 


trends of trade. Have developed a most efficient 
organization. Can furnish references showing 
clean, productive record. Age 37. Box 506, SALES 


MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SALES EXECUTIVE: RECENTLY DIRECTING 
sales of national organization of fifty salesmen, 
seeks new connection with future; 17 years varied 
experience including manufacturing, finance and 
accounting; specialist in market analysis and bud- 
getary control of sales and selling expense. Age 39, 
College graduate. Box 507, SALES .MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RICE FIXING ARRIVES: The Supreme Court of 

the United States has upheld the Illinois and Cali- 

fornia laws permitting manufacturers to make con- 
tracts with retailers whereby the latter are to uphold the 
resale price set by the manufacturer on branded articles. 
This is probably the biggest news that has broken in the 
field of merchandising for many decades. It will take 
considerable time before its significance is fully realized 
and business governed accordingly. Meanwhile, it is im- 
portant to note that 14 states now have similar laws and 
that so-called price maintenance is now designed to be- 
come part and parcel of modern selling over a large and 
presumably growing area of the sales front. 

Great changes are almost certain to be soon in the mak- 
ing. . . . The merchandising policy of department stores 
and chain stores will be affected in many ways as regards 
both advertised brands and private brands. . . . The use 
of advertised brands as loss leaders appears destined 
to go largely into the discard. . . . Smaller independent 
stores are sure to become increasingly important to the 
manufacturers of nationally advertised products... . 
Local tie-up advertising by retailers on a basis paid for, 
possibly in part, by the manufacturer is bound to assume 
new importance in the whole merchandising scheme. 
. . . The outlook is apparently for fewer special deals 
and the equivalent of advertising allowance arrangements 
with mass distributors. . . . Price cutting and price chisel- 
ing may largely disappear. . . . To assure a continuous 
flow of public sales, consumer advertising of branded mer- 
chandise will be an increasingly important factor and 
therefore increased advertising appropriations are sure to 
be forthcoming from no small number of concerns. 

There will, of course, be two sides of belief as regards 
most of the possible effects of this far-reaching decision 
of the Supreme Court. There undoubtedly will be two 
sides, both Federal and State, working to affect future 
legislation and future judicial decisions. But sales execu- 
tives will be wise in assuming that a great change as 
regards price fixing is no longer in the offing, no longer 
an issue as regards constitutionality, but is actually here 
—presumably to stay. To some the new order of things 
will represent a seller's paradise. To others, in respect to 
both purchasing and selling, it will bear the earmarks of 
a nightmare. But to all, it stands as a change requiring 
realistic consideration. 

Accurate appraisal of what the future holds is rather 
difficult at this early stage. However, we suspect reputable 
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manufacturers of reputable merchandise (which is na- 
tionally branded and nationally advertised) are facing a 
bright future. But to assure success, price maintenance 
protection must not be abused in any way so as to defeat 
the basic principle of offering maximum value to the con- 
suming public at the minimum prices consistent with no 
more than reasonable profit. Success must be premised 
further on highly efficient merchandising as well as manu- 
facturing. 


+ + 


HE CHALLENGE OF CHANGE: Talking before 

the Poor Richard Club of Philadelphia, Paul B. 

West, president of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., counsels industry in these words: 


“The greatest danger to business in general, and to advertising 
as a part of business, is mot the threats from various quarters 
within the New Deal officially, nor from the consuming public 
whose ideas of business and advertising are founded upon the 
doctrines so well publicized by its decriers. It is, rather, the 
danger of failure to recognize that business is no more exempt 
from change than is our social order, that the two are so insep- 
arably welded that one cannot remain static while the other 
changes. It is the danger of not admitting that we are not 
perfect and never have been, of not being ready to take on the 
new when it can be demonstrated that it is better than the old, 
of not being prepared to present our side of the case a little more 
thoroughly and factually than can the exponents of the other side. 

“Business which apparently has learned so well how to create 
so much good will and favorable opinion for its products, has 
not even thought of employing similar methods to create favorable 
public opinion of the business behind its products. 

“Business must be interpreted in terms of flesh and blood: It 
must be translated in terms of the lives of millions who are de- 
pendent on the successful operation of business, millions which 
include farmers, storekeepers, laborers skilled and unskilled, doc- 
tors, clerks, and politicians. 

“That interpretation, that job, is one which business can do 
through advertising. Certainly business has more intelligence and 
resources than any political party or any group of misguided 
malcontents. Let it throw as much intelligence into that job as 
it has into advertising and selling its products.” 


There has been much talk during recent months about 
the necessity of industry doing a real job to sell itself 
to the American public. The need is very evident. The 
problem represents the biggest public relations job con- 
fronting American business. The difficulty lies in getting 
private business concerns to cooperate energetically and 
wisely with each other and to assume pro-rata responsi- 
bility for the financial cost which such a program neces- 
sarily involves. Very likely a comparatively small num- 
ber of sizable concerns will have to perform the pioneer’s 
role, but in any great cooperative movement there always 
has to be a certain amount of inspired leadership which 
backs up its vision with necessary dollars. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


tars mark the spots—the sales spots! 


OOK at this map of the great NBC BLUE NET- 
WORK. It affords a quick eye-picture of the 
distribution which the fine NBC BLUE NETWORK 
PROGRAMS give to clients. From coast to coast, in the 
heart of the country’s richest markets, there’s an NBC 
Blue Scation doing a whale of a sales job! 


A Great National Sales Medium— 
Growing Greater 


Great things have been happening to the NBC 
BLUE during the past year and a half. Its swift tempo 
of service to clients and listeners is constantly making 
new highs in both Showmanship and Salesmanship. 


Uhe Getedee 


If you have not received your copy of ‘Great. 


This has been and is being done by: 

1. ‘Powering up”’ of stations in certain vital sections. 

2. Realignment of station distribution and adding new sta- 
tions for greater coverage in important markets. 


3. Programming at new standards of excellence and popularity. 


The Two ‘‘Musts’’ of a Great Network 


Good stations, well distributed, and the best possible 
programs —these are the “Musts” which determine 
the value of a radio network. The NBC BLUE has 
maintained a notable record in both. In no other way 
could it have won such an outstanding record as an 


advertising and entertainment medium. 


and Growing Greater’’ write 


us. It’s the complete story of what’s happening to the NBC BLUE NETWORK. 


NBC BLUE NETWORK 


SERVING ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS IN THE UNITED STATES 


THIRD FROM THE LEFT IS REAL MINK 


Buf chances are you’d never find out. If you wanted the real thing 
you wouldn’t be browsing through sidewalk racks. You'd be in a relia- 
ble store, consulting merchants in whom you had confidence, furriers 


who spoke with authority. 


The right setting for sales of a thousand dollar coat or a quarter’s 


worth of prunes is a background of reliability. , 


For fourteen years intelligent men and women have relied on TIME 


to give them all the news, completely, authentically. 


TIME carries weight with 630,000 families and | M E 


on its pages the advertisements also carry weight. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


